NATIONAL  SALMON 
WEEK 


THIS  month,  because  of  National  Salmon  Week, 
canned  salmon  takes  front  row  in  Canco’s  retail 
grocery  advertising.  This  advertisement — appearing 
in  leading  grocery  papers — is  full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation.  merchandising  suggestions,  display  ideas  and 
plans  for  related  item  selling.  It  will  help  more  than 
100,000  retailers  sell  more  eanned  salmon  during  Lent. 
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DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 


We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Correspondence  invited,  ask  for  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


A  (peciahy  of  ours.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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No.  307  AIR  i 
TESTS  AND  EJE( 
OUT  HELP  OP 
FOR  CANS  OF 


MACHINERY  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  &  A. 


LIUK. 

ITH- 

4DE 

PES. 


Nettle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phillips  Packing  Co. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Texaco  Can  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
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National  Canned  Salmon  Week 
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EDITORIALS 

LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD— There  is  a  lot  of 
loose  talk  going  the  rounds  of  the  market,  and 
-unfortunately  it  is  having  a  depressing  influence 
on  too  many  canners  who  know  no  better;  such  as 
“there  are  plenty  of  tomatoes,”  “lots  of  corn,”  and 
“they  haven’t  eaten  all  the  pea  pack  yet,”  made  by 
brokers  and  buyers;  but  none  of  this  is  the  sort  of 
stuff  on  which  any  business  man  should  base  his 
operations.  No  sane  man  would  ever  trade  upon  “gen¬ 
eralities”.  That  is  the  sort  of  stuff  that  stampedes  are 
made  of,  but  only  because  they  know  that  there  are 
“suckers”  ready  to  fall  for  it.  Attempt  to  pin  down 
any  one  of  these  peddlers  of  such  stuff,  and  every  one 
of  them  will  hem  and  haw  and  mention  that  some 
canner  is  offering  10,000  cases  at  the  low  price;  but 
not  one  of  them  can  give  you  a  definite  picture  of  any 
amount  of  the  goods  in  any  one  spot.  And  the  sales 
do  not  bear  out  the  claim  that  they  are  selling  them. 
And  right  there  the  canners  are  their  own  worst 
enemy.  The  vast  proportion  of  all  packs  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  memberships  of  local  canners  associa¬ 
tions;  and  in  nearly  every  instance  there  is  a  plan 
in  every  such  association  to  report  all  sales,  and  the 
prices.  That  is  membership  agreement,  but  when  a 
time  like  this  comes  they  stop  reporting  all  sales.  Note 
that  Secretary  Harvey  Burr,  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
has  had  to  suspend  publication  of  the  usual  sales  lists, 
because  too  few  were  reporting.  This  is  the  very  time 
when  every  sale  of  any  size,  no  matter  how  small  or 
how  large,  should  be  religiously  reported,  and  with  the 
actual  prices.  If  this  were  done  then  there  would  be 
real  ammunition  with  which  to  fight  the  “rumors”. 

We  would  like  to  bet  that  if  every  Secretary  could 
get  a  record  of  the  actual  holdings  of  every  member 
of  goods  unsold  that  it  would  produce  the  biggest  sur¬ 
prise  ever  sprung  in  this  industry — ^because  of  their 
smallness.  The  “market  riggers”  have  the  canners 
believing  that  there  are  too  many  goods,  and  they  know 
they  are  safe  because  no  canner  will  consult  with  or 
confide  in  his  fellow  canner.  They  are  hanging  the 
canners  singly,  and  taking  the  goods  away  from  them 
at  below  cost  prices,  because  the  canners  will  not  hang 
together.  It  is  anything  but  a  compliment  to  the 
business  ability  of  the  canners.  Gentlemen,  your  in¬ 
terests  are  mutual;  if  you  do  not  work  together  you 
will  be  lost.  How  can  we  help  you,  if  you  are  unwilling 
to  help  yourself? 

We  are  confident  we  would  win  that  bet,  and  why? 
Let’s  take  the  Snap  Bean  Packs,  to  get  away  from 
bias.  In  1934  the  total  pack  of  green  and  wax  beans 
jumped  up  nearly  a  million  cases  to  6,003,511  cases, 
and  the  wiseacres  predicted  the  ruination  of  the  mar¬ 


ket  and  a  tremendous  carry-over  into  the  ’35  pack. 
The  1935  pack  went  up  to  6,682,554  cases.  Two  years 
heavy,  so-called  over-packs,  in  succession.  What’s  the 
actual  result?  Stocks  are  so  well  sold  down  that  there 
is  a  scramble  on  for  any  stocks  today,  and  prices  have 
mounted  and  are  going  higher.  Did  all  canned  foods 
demand  suddenly  center  on  snap  beans?  Don’t  be 
foolish.  Beans  which  sold  last  year  at  55  cents  are 
selling  today  at  70  cents  and  75  cents — after  two  years 
excessive  packs!  Why?  What  has  caused  this?  In¬ 
creased  consumption!  That’s  all. 

Look  at  peas.  In  the  Information  Letter  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  for  October  5th,  1935,  the  carry-over  of 
canned  peas  (June  1st,  1935)  was  270,544  cases.  That’s 
all.  Add  the  1935  pack,  23,693,495  cases,  and  we  have 
23,964,039  cases  to  supply  a  whole  year  ahead.  The 
same  letter  shows  that  by  September  1st  there  had 
been  sold  and  shipped  9,041,064  cases.  That  is  pretty 
heavy  shipment  even  for  futures ;  but  by  December  1st, 
three  months  later,  those  pea  shipments  had  jumped 
to  14,000,000  cases — up  five  million  cases  in  three 
months,  on  top  of  first  supplies  (the  nine  million). 
Why  these  heavy  consecutive  shipments?  Consump¬ 
tion,  again,  because  jobbers’  stocks  on  January  1st 
showed  no  material  change  from  the  previous  year. 
(They  were  7  per  cent  less.)  How  many  peas  have 
been  sold  and  shipped  since?  At  the  same  ratio  better 
than  6,000,000'  cases.  You  can’t  stop  that  consump¬ 
tion;  and  no  trader  is  putting  a  single  case  aside  on 
speculative  purposes.  They  are  going  right  out  to  the 
retailers,  and  from  them  to  the  consumers.  So  there 
may  be  3,000,000  cases  of  peas,  of  all  kinds,  left  here 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  to  supply  the  next  two 
months  at  least,  and  actually  a  full  three  months.  If 
not  a  case  is  carried  over,  that  means  less  than  half 
enough  to  supply  the  normal  demand.  That  takes  care 
of  the  entire  pack  and  carry-over,  and  says  nothing 
about  the  seven  million  cases  sold  but  not  shipped,  re¬ 
ported  on  December  1st.  The  only  reason  the  canned 
pea  market  is  not  over  the  fence  today — is  the  canner 
himself.  Watch  the  distributors  cash  in  on  canned 
peas  the  next  three  months ! 

We  repeat  we  do  not  like  this  situation.  It  will  ruin 
the  ’36  acreage  and  pack ;  but  it  is  crass  foolishness  to 
dodge  the  facts,  which  the  figures  show. 

But  what  about  canned  tomatoes?  All  you  have  said 
above  does  not  say  that  there  are  not  “lots  of  toma¬ 
toes.”  Do  you  think  the  market  has  confined  itself  to 
canned  snap  beans  and  to  canned  peas — an  oh !  yes,  they 
have  eaten  corn  to  just  the  same  identical  state  as 
peas — and  that  canned  tomatoes  have  been  neglected? 
We  have  not  the  figures  of  tomato  sales  and  ship¬ 
ments — ^these  canners  like  to  keep  such  information  to 
themselves ;  like  to  be  skinned  as  they  are  now  being 
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skinned,  apparently.  That  is  always  the  price  of 
secrecy.  They  think  they  are  keeping  the  buyers  in 
the  dark;  and  the  fact  is  the  tomato  canners  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  dark.  If  the  figures  were  known,  the 
canned  tomato  market  would  be  10  cents  to  15  cents 
per  dozen — No.  2  standards — ^higher  than  it  is  right 
now.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself :  there  were  no  carry¬ 
overs  into  the  '35  tomato  pack ;  the  pack  of  all  size  cans 
was  24,289,543  cases,  almost  identical  with  canned 
peas!  We  know  the  buyers  were  taking  canned  to¬ 
matoes  hot  out  of  the  kettles,  could  not  wait ;  we  know, 
too,  that  futures  were  quite  freely  sold,  and  they  were 
shipped  and  accepted ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  report 
of  stocks  on  hand,  made  by  “representative  canners,  as 
of  January  1st,”  canned  tomatoes  were  only  plus  24, 
whereas  some  other  canned  foods  were  plus  174  and 
244,  as  compared  with  January  1st,  1935.  And  that 
same  report  showed  canned  tomato  stocks,  in  431 
wholesalers’  hands,  to  be  2  per  cent  less  than  they  were 
on  January  1st,  1935,  and  27  per  cent  less  than  they 
were  in  1934.  If  everything  else  is  so  much  more 
favorable  for  canned  tomatoes,  than  for  any  of  the 
other  staples,  why  should  the  tomato  holdings  be  such 
a  tremendous  exception;  to  warrant  the  expression: 
“there  are  plenty  of  tomatoes”?  Doubled  increased 
consumption  for  snap  beans,  for  canned  corn  and  for 
canned  peas,  and  only  about  25  per  cent  normal  con¬ 
sumption  for  canned  tomatoes?  We  have  not  as  yet 
the  definite  figures  on  tomatoes,  as  we  have  on  the 
other  products,  and  which  we  have  given  you ;  but  use 
your  common  sense.  Tomatoes  are  in  a  tighter  posi¬ 
tion  than  either  peas  or  corn,  and  stronger  than  snap 
beans.  No  other  conclusion  is  possible. 

As  we  go  to  press,  late  definite  figures  show  canners’ 
holdings  of  tomatoes  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  to  be 
21.12  per  cent  of  the  pack, (1,551,304  Cases  all  sizes), 
and  in  Virginia,  but  27  per  cent  of  the  pack  remains 
(799,312  Cases.)  This  means  about  25  per  cent  of  pack 
to  supply  50  per  cent  of  the  consuming  season  I 

Analyze  that  ’35  tomato  pack.  Of  the  24,289,543 
cases,  737,492  cases  were  special  or  “miscellaneous” — 
odd  sizes  packed  on  order,  and  long  since  shipped. 
Certainly  no  canner  would  be  fool  enough  to  pack  a 
lot  of  special  size  cans  for  which  he  had  no  order.  Then 
there  were  2,310,199  cases  of  No.  lO’s.  These  do  not 
belong  in  the  ordinary  trading  market ;  they  are  never 
sold  over  the  retail  counters ;  they  serve  only  the  hotel 
and  institution  trade,  and  are,  accordingly,  a  distinct 
article  of  trading,  with  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
popular  demand.  They  are  as  separate  and  distinct  a 
market  product  as  they  are  a  distinct  pack.  For  that 
reason  they  should  not  be  an  influence  upon  the  market 
prices  of  the  small  size  cans  which  supply  the  market ; 
but  they  are  so  used. 

Do  the  traders  of  the  country  realize  that  there  were 
but  446,628  cases  of  No.  3  tomatoes  packed?  You 
can’t  make  3’s  out  of  lO’s,  or  2’s.  That  is  all  there 
are  to  supply  a  whole  year’s  demand.  Why,  they  are 
worth  $1.50  to  $2  per  dozen  because  of  scarcity  of 
supply!  And  the  same  thing  is  true  about  No.  I’s, 
which  pack  was  but  458,842  cases.  They  are  selling 
I’s  at  39  cents  because  there  was  a  good  pack  of  2’s 
and  21/^ ’s !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  damphoolishness  ? 
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The.v  are  worth — actually  and  really  worth,  because 
of  the  scarcity — more  than  2’s.  Doubt  if  anyone  could 
find  842  cases  of  either  I’s  or  3’s  in  canners’  hands, 
and  probably  not  that  many  of  both  sizes  put  together. 
You  are  being  “buffaloed”  in  selling  your  goods,  that’s 
all.  Adversity  is  a  great  teacher! 

And  when  you  get  away  from  the  standards  and  get 
into  the  better  grades  the  picture  grows  immensely 
worse.  Yet  a  fancy  or  an  extra  standard  does  not 
rightfully  belong  in  price  competition  with  standards, 
or  worse.  Wake  up!  The  amount  of  the  supply 
should  make  the  price  in  every  class. 

WORLD  GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTION 
INCREASING 

WORLD  production  of  grapefruit  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
about  25,000,000  boxes  compared  with  an  average  of 
15,400,000  boxes  for  1925-27. 

In  view  of  the  large  acreage  of  young  and  non-bear¬ 
ing  trees,  the  bureau  believed  the  world  crop  by  the 
1938-39  season  will  total  35,000,000  boxes  and  may 
even  reach  50,000,000  boxes  by  1945  if  the  present 
annual  rate  of  increase  continues. 

The  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Palestine,  South 
Africa,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Jamaica  are  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  1926-27  to  1930-31  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duced  82  per  cent  of  the  world  total,  Puerto  Rico  7  per 
cent  and  all  other  countries  11  per  cent.  In  subsequent 
years  the  United  States  crop  has  averaged  slightly  over 
83  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  Puerto  Rican  about  4  per 
cent  and  all  other  countries  about  13  per  cent. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  now  represent  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  world’s  total  exports  than  a 
few  years  ago.  From  1927  to  1931  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  combined  accounted  for  77  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  average  exports  of  2,050,000  boxes  an¬ 
nually  and  only  58  per  cent  of  the  average  world 
exports  of  2,900,000  boxes  annually  during  the  five 
years  1931-35.  Competition  from  Palestine,  South 
Africa  and  Brazil  is  the  main  factor  in  the  declining 
share  of  the  fresh  grapefruit  trade  of  the  world  held 
by  the  United  States. 
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Tomato 


Varieties  and 

hy  C.  B,  Sayre 


Fertilizers 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

An  address  before  the  Tomato  Section,  National  Canners 
Association,  Chicaso,  January  21st. 


I  HAD  more  difficulty  preparing  this  talk  than  any 
paper  I  have  ever  prepared  because  neither  phase 
of  this  subject  lends  itself  very  well  to  national 
application;  that  is,  you  can  not  make  any  specific 
recommendation  to  one  variety  that  would  apply  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Neither  can  you  recom¬ 
mend  any  one  fertilizer  that  would  apply  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  I  was  nearly  stumped  by  this  at  first, 
but  I  believe  I  worked  out  a  discussion  of  varieties  that 
might  be  of  interest  nationally  and  certainly  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  principles  of  fertilizing  that  I  think  will 
apply  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Every  variety  of  tomato  has  some  shortcomings  and 
there  is  considerable  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
canning  types.  For  that  reason  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  is  always  of  interest  to  canners,  who  are 
seeking  something  better.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
with  many  other  crops  there  is  a  distinct  adaptation 
of  different  varieties  of  tomatoes  to  different  sections 
of  the  country  and  there  is  no  one  variety  that  is  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  in  all  of  the  principal  tomato  canning 
sections.  Varieties  such  as  San  Jose  Canner  which 
produce  such  heavy  yields  in  California  are  of  no  com¬ 
mercial  value  in  regions  such  as  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  there  is  a  much  shorter  frost-free  period. 
In  these  states  the  high-quality,  quick-maturing  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  John  Baer  and  Bonny  Best  give  the  best 
results.  In  regions  where  the  fusarium  wilt  disease  is 
an  important  factor  affecting  yields  only  the  wilt- 
resistant  varieties  such  as  Marglobe  and  Norton  should 
be  grown  for  canning.  The  principal  objection  to 
Marglobe  is  that  the  fruit  is  quite  susceptible  to  crack¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  too  late  in  maturing  for  regions  such  as 
New  York  and  Michigan.  Norton  is  about  two  weeks 
later  than  Marglobe  in  maturity. 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  for  New  York 
and  for  Michigan  the  John  Baer  or  varieties  of  that 
type  (Bonny  Best,  Landreth  and  Cobourg)  are  likely 
to  prove  most  suitable  for  canning.  In  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  the  Marglobe  is 
the  principal  variety.  In  Indiana  the  Indiana  Balti¬ 
more  is  the  outstanding  variety.  Greater  Baltimore 
is  also  a  leading  variety  in  Maryland.  It  is  too  late 
in  maturity  for  New  York.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
regional  adaptation  of  varieties,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  performance  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

A  variety  introduced  in  1935  that  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  the  Rutgers.  This  variety  was 
developed  by  Dr.  Schermerhorn  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  It  seems  well  suited  to  New 


Jersey  conditions.  Apparently  it  is  better  adapted  to 
light  soils.  On  heavy  soils  and  with  heavy  fertilization 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  heavy  vine  growth  with 
an  accompanying  delay  in  fruit  setting  and  maturity. 
At  Geneva,  New  York,  it  produced  only  one-fourth  the 
yield  that  was  obtained  from  the  earlier  maturing 
John  Baer.  Most  of  the  Rutgers  fruit  was  still  un¬ 
ripened  at  the  time  killing  frosts  occurred.  In  Iowa  of 
seven  canning  varieties  under  comparison,  the  Rutgers 
produced  the  lowest  yield  due  to  its  late  maturity.  In 
Maryland  the  yield  of  Rutgers  was  less  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  yield  of  either  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  or 
Greater  Baltimore.  Likewise  in  small  tests  in  Virginia 
and  Michigan  and  Ohio  it  was  later  in  maturing  and 
did  not  yield  as  well  as  Marglobe. 

The  Rutgers  tomato  is  of  excellent  quality,  particu¬ 
larly  for  juice,  and  has  excellent  interior  color  and 
firm  structure,  making  it  a  good  canning  tomato  also. 
The  vines  are  strong,  compact,  and  vigorous,  and  shade 
the  fruit  well. 

The  Pritchard  is  another  comparatively  new  variety 
of  interest  to  canners.  Good  yields  of  this  variety 
were  reported  from  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  and  southern  Michigan.  It  has  one  serious 
fault,  namely  it  is  particularly  subject  to  sunscald  due 
to  its  open  habit  of  growth  and  somewhat  scanty 
foliage. 

Scarlet  Dawn  is  a  variety  that  has  been  attracting 
considerable  interest  among  canners  recently.  Good 
yields  of  this  variety  were  reported  from  Iowa,  Ohio, 
and  New  York.  It  produces  fruits  of  good  size  and 
color  but  is  not  quite  as  early  in  maturing  as  the  John 
Baer. 

The  Penn  State  tomato  which  was  introduced  in 
1935  apparently  is  of  no  value  to  the  canning  industry. 
Reports  of  this  variety  from  all  sections  show  that  it 
has  no  qualities  making  it  worthy  of  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  for  canning. 

The  new  Glovel,  which  was  developed  by  crossing 
the  same  varieties  that  were  used  in  producing  Mar¬ 
globe,  has  not  as  yet  been  tried  for  commercial  canning 
but  seems  worthy  of  trial. 

Brown’s  Special  is  a  rank-growing,  late-maturing 
variety  grown  in  the  Tri-State  territory.  However,  in 
tests  at  the  Maryland  Station  it  has  not  yielded  as 
well  as  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  or  Greater  Baltimore. 
Brown’s  Special  is  entirely  too  late  in  maturing  to  be 
of  commercial  value  in  New  York. 

Grothen’s  New  Globe  is  said  to  be  an  improved 
variety  of  the  Break  O’Day  type.  It  did  not  show  up 
well  in  tests  in  New  York  and  seems  of  little  value  to 
the  canning  industry. 
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It  seems  probable  that  greater  improvements  in  field 
yields  and  quality  of  the  raw  and  canned  product  can 
be  obtained  by  using  better  cultural  methods  with  the 
varieties  that  have  already  been  proved  well  adapted 
to  a  specific  region  than  by  merely  changing  to  a  new 
variety.  Proper  plant  growing,  timeliness  in  trans¬ 
planting,  protection  of  the  plants  by  dusting  or  spray¬ 
ing,  soil  management  and  proper  fertilization  are  of 
particular  importance  in  obtaining  the  best  results 
regardless  of  the  variety. 

Tomatoes  respond  profitably  to  liberal  fertilization 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  country  a  “complete”  fre- 
tilizer  relatively  high  in  phosphorus  gives  the  best 
results  for  tomatoes.  The  exact  formula  will  vary  with 
the  soil  type;  popular  formulas  ranging  from  5-8-7; 
4-10-6;  5-10-5;  4-12-4,  and  4-16-4.  Any  fertilizer  ex¬ 
cept  the  soluble  nitrogen  salts  must  be  drilled  deeply 
for  best  results.  If  plenty  of  manure  is  used  super¬ 
phosphate  alone  will  give  excellent  results. 

Recently  there  have  been  decided  improvements  in 
methods  of  applying  fertilizers  for  greater  effective¬ 
ness.  Placement  of  fertilizers  in  concentrated  bands 
close  to  the  row  offers  four  advantages  over  broadcast 
application;  namely,  1.  Economy  in  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  2.  Greater  accessability  of  the  fertilizer  which 
results  in  a  quicker  start  for  the  plants  and  more 
effective  use  of  the  fertilizer.  3.  Less  rapid  fixation 
of  fertilizer  in  unavailable  forms.  4.  Economy  of 
labor.  Fertilizer  is  applied  with  an  attachment  to  the 
transplanting  machine  and  the  transplanting  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  are  a  one  in  one  operation. 

It  is  very  important  in  applying  fertilizers  in  con¬ 
centrated  bands  to  apply  them  to  the  side  of  the  plant 
and  not  below  the  plant.  If  you  apply  the  concen¬ 
trated  band  below  the  plant  you  are  very  likely  to  kill 
the  plants.  Fertilizer  applied  to  the  side  is  always 
safe,  and  it  is  always  effective.  We  recommend  gen¬ 
erally  about  two  and  one-half  inches  to  the  side. 

The  other  important  thing  to  remember  is  to  apply 
the  fertilizer  deeply.  Phosphorus,  in  particular,  is  not 
effective  unless  it  is  applied  in  the  zone  of  active  root 
growth.  Many  farmers  have  heard  of  the  economy  of 
the  placement  of  fertilizer  close  to  the  plant,  and  they 
are  trying  ringing  the  plants,  that  is,  putting  a  handful 
of  fertilizer  in  a  ring  around  the  plant.  That  is  the 
least  effective  method  of  applying  fertilizer.  It  is  not 
likely  to  give  very  good  results  for  two  reasons :  The 
first  reason  is  that  it  is  above  the  zone  of  active  root 
growth  and  the  roots  never  get  a  chance  at  the  phos¬ 
phorus,  in  particular,  because  it  stays  where  it  is 
placed,  and  it  is  also  a  more  expensive  method  of 
applying  fertilizer.  The  most  effective  way  to  apply 
fertilizer  is  in  a  concentrated  band  close  to  the  row, 
and  there  are  attachments  to  the  transplanting  ma¬ 
chines  now  which  will  do  that  very  effectively  at 
various  rates  and  various  depths.  (Applause.) 

MR.  H.  L.  CANNON  (H.  P.  Cannon  &  Co.,  Bridge- 
ville,  Delaware) :  May  I  ask  the  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  banding  together  of  fertilizer  for 
your  subsequent  crops  as  compared  to  broadcasting 
fertilizer?  If  you  are  just  growing  this  crop  and 
using  that  fertilizer  only  for  that,  you  have  given  us 
the  advantages,  but  how  does  that  compare  with 


broadcasting  with  a  view  of  generally  building  up  your 
soil? 

DR.  SAYRE :  Of  course,  we  can  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  only  after  seeing  the  results  of  several  years  of 
experimenting.  As  a  measure  of  economy  for  a  short 
period,  certainly  row  placement  is  much  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Whether  it  will  be  more  effective  over  a  period 
of  years  to  apply  more  fertilizer  broadcast  and  build 
up  a  high  fertility  level  than  it  will  be  to  apply  a  lesser 
amount  more  effectively  for  each  specific  crop  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  have  a  four-year  rotation  established 
at  Geneva  to  try  to  answer  that  question,  and  two 
years’  results  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  row 
placement. 

There  is  only  one  case  or  one  canning  crop  about 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  canners  might  be  apprehensive 
as  to  the  residual  effects  of  row  placement,  and  that  is 
cannery  peas  drilled  broadcast  after  a  crop  such  as 
tomatoes  which  have  been  fertilized  heavily  in  a  row. 
If  there  is  a  large  amount  of  residual  fertilizer,  you 
might  expect  an  unequal  growth  of  the  peas,  and  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the  peas. 

To  answer  that  question,  we  drilled  cannery  peas 
this  year  across  the  fields  where  we  had  applied  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  bands  for  tomatoes  last  year.  The  year  1934 
was  an  exceedingly  dry  season  and  when  we  plowed 
under  the  tomatoes  in  the  fall,  you  could  still  see  these 
fertilizer  bands.  Consequently,  much  of  the  fertilizer 
was  still  left.  This  year  when  the  peas  were  first 
coming  up,  you  could  see  the  effect  of  the  residual 
fertilizer,  where  we  had  applied  as  much  as  1,200 
pounds  of  4-16-4  in  concentrated  bands  four  feet  apart. 
That  difference  in  growth  disappeared  after  the  peas 
got  about  eight  inches  high.  This  was  where  the  peas 
were  unfertilized.  Where  we  drilled  in  fertilizer  with 
the  peas,  placing  it  to  the  side  of  the  peas,  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  with  the  peas  completely  overshadowed 
any  stimulation  from  the  residual  fertilizer.  So  I 
think  that  canners,  if  they  fertilize  peas  correctly, 
need  not  worry  about  any  adverse  residual  effect. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  Are  there  other  ques¬ 
tions  ? 

MR.  HERBERT  H.  EICHHOFF  (Van  Camps,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.) :  Have  you  any  recommendations 
to  make  in  reference  to  what  is  the  make-up  of  your 
nitrogen  content  for  tomatoes? 

DR.  SAYRE:  I  am  very  biased  on  that  subject. 
My  recommendation  is  to  buy  the  mineral  forms.  They 
are  the  cheapest  and  I  think  are  just  as  effective  as 
the  organic  forms.  At  least,  that  has  been  proved  to 
be  true  in  our  experiments.  That  might  not  be  true 
on  very  light  soils.  Possibly  the  organics  or  part  of 
the  fertilizer  in  organic  form  might  be  better,  but  in 
our  soils  we  get  the  best  results  from  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  which  is  the  cheapest  form  of  nitrogen. 

MR.  CANNON:  What  about  Cyanamid? 

DR.  SAYRE :  I  am  afraid  of  it. 

MR.  CANNON :  May  I  ask  why  ? 

DR.  SAYRE :  I  am  afraid  of  burning. 

MR.  CANNON:  If  you  can  avoid  burning,  you 
approve  it? 


(Continued  on  page  32) 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RESPECTEO  SEEO  PACKAGES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 
IS  NOW  REGARDED  AS  ONE 
OF  THE  GREAT  VARIETIES. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 


MOORESTOWN, 


NEW  JERSEY 
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TOMATO  JUICE  AND  PULP  PACKS 

HE  following  preliminary  report  of  the  1935  pack 
of  tomato  juice  represents  the  pack  of  those 
canners  known  to  be  packing  this  item  in  1935. 
While  the  figures  on  this  report  are  subject  to  revision, 
we  believe  that  such  revisions  will  be  minor  in 
character. 

The  can  sizes  listed  in  this  report  are  those  which 
have  been  most  generally  used.  A  number  of  com¬ 
panies,  however,  use  can  sizes  which  cannot  be  desig¬ 
nated  officially  by  any  name  other  than  the  can  maker’s 
description.  These  cans  are  for  the  most  part  listed 
in  the  “Miscellaneous”  column  which  for  some  states 
is  relatively  large. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CARLOS  CAMPBELL,  Statistician. 

TOMATO  JUICE  PACK  IN  ACTUAL  CASES 


1933  1934  1935 

Total  U.  S.  Pack .  4.170,794  5,703,920  8,170,640 

1935  TOMATO  JUICE  PACK 

State  24/2t  48/1 E  36/300  6/10  Misc4  Glass  Total 

&303 

New  York  .  71,770  84,372  96,021  275,735  362,206  165,128  1,046,232 

Maryland  .  6,800  116,000  71,333  54,000  43,350  59,600  351,083 

Delaware  .  3,610  351,411  61,182  8,744  424,847 

Ohio  .  29,453  12,997  47,868  30,182  120,490 

Indiana  .  115,896  268,388  48,288  220,839  1,142,694  184,876  1,980,981 

Utah  .  6,619  25,392  6,007  6,137  43,165 

Colorado  .  13,013  72,477  12,846  14,987  113,323 

California  .  367,848  605,320  166,618  113,378  1,163,064 

Other  States  .  184,282  893,637  330,027  972,261  668,268  2,938,465 

Total  .  799,191  2,329,994  216,642  1,174,012  2,683,929  967,872  8,170,640 


t  In  the  above  classification  “24/2”  includes  primarily  307x409  and  some 
307x408.  “48/1  E”  includes  211x400  and  some  301x411. 

t  The  “Miscellaneous”  group  includes  various  odd  sizes  of  tin. 

PULP  AND  PUREE 

The  following  preliminary  report  of  the  pack  of  to¬ 
mato  pulp  and  tomato  puree  includes  the  pack  of  all 
those  firms  known  to  have  been  packing  these  items 
in  1935.  This  is  the  first  time  a  report  of  this  char¬ 
acter  has  been  issued  and  while  we  believe  that  it  is 
complete  for  the  industry,  we  are  issuing  it  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  which  will  be  subject  to  revision  before 
it  is  printed  in  its  final  form. 

The  only  previous  year  for  which  we  have  compar¬ 
able  data  is  for  1934.  The  Census  reports  for  1933  and 
1931  show  totals  of  1,866,928  cases  and  1,479,235  cases 
respectively.  The  Census  figure  for  1933  includes 
sauce  and  paste.  The  1931  figure  presumably  is  com¬ 
parable  to  our  total  which  includes  pulp  and  puree  only. 
A  careful  check  of  the  production  of  tomatoes  for 
manufacture  for  these  two  years  and  the  total  amount 
of  all  products  packed  from  tomatoes  indicates  that 
these  totals  for  1931  and  1933  are  probably  too  small. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CARLOS  CAMPBELL. 

PACK  OF  TOMATO  PULP  AND  PUREE  IN  ACTUAL  CASES 


1934  1935 

Total  U.  S.  Pack  .  2,449,869  2,761,721 

1935  TOMATO  PULP  PACK 

State  2472  48/1  E  6/10  5  gal.  Misc.  Total 

New  York .  60,776  .  60,776 

Maryland  .  9,113  4,115  19,739  32,614  66.681 

Delaware  .  32,216  12,000  .  44,216 

N.  J.  &  Pennsylvania .  11,626  210,892  110,000  41,738  374,255 

Ohio  .  3,814  17,672  122,479  21,883  3,077  168,926 

Indiana  .  21,206  107,647  606,791  101,629  200,932  1,038,105 

Michigan  . 2,011  4,330  40,961  30,000  ......  77,292 

Utah  .  769  46,287  62,934  13,921  122,901 

California  .  106  2,000  711,669  _ _  16,168  728,942 

Other  States  .  6,929  6,043  53,667  96  6,006  70,729 

Total  . 33,066  169,089  1,888,832  368,280  312,456  2,761,721 


PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Sweet  Corn”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — ^“Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — ^“Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — “Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — “Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Companj\ 

APRIL  27 — “Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — ^“Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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A  danhing  style  of  the  sev¬ 
enties  —  “modem”  in  Its 
day  outmoded  now. 
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nj^HE  costumes  of  bygone  days  were  beautiful  —  in  their  day.  The 
-■-  labels  of  yesterday  were  beautiful  —  then  .  .  .  But  tastes  change; 
styles  change;  labels  change;  the  world  moves!  .  .  .  Modernization 
means  progress  —  and  your  packaging  must  keep  pace  .  .  .  Send  for 
the  portfolio  of  Pictorial  “U  S”  Vignettes  (use  the  coupon  today!) 
and  see  for  yourself  how  you  can  add  sales  power  to  your  label  by 
means  of  modern  product  illustrations  —  up-to-the-minute  in  design, 


Ginger  Rogers,  R.K.O.  star  in  “Top 
Hat”»in  gleaming  modern  costume* 


color  and  accuracy  of  treatment.  Then  call  in  the  “US” 
man  —  there’s  an  office  near  you. 

"0u/[  onjoriiirh  hip  AeU.  youJL  p/udud^ 
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Missing  Advertising  Opportunities 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


Yesterday  morning  I  sat  by  the  desk  of  a  gro¬ 
cery  department  buyer  while  he  opened  his  mail. 
Disregarding  letters  from  retail  customers  he 
opened  fifty  letters  from  business  houses,  among  them 
were  several  from  canners  and  food  brokers.  Looking 
at  each  envelope,  and  recalling  the  plaint  of  the  aver¬ 
age  canner  that  he  has  no  money  with  which  to  create 
consumer  demand  for  his  product,  it  seems  as  if  count¬ 
less  firms  are  missing  a  wonderful  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  canner  and  business 
firm  takes  the  easiest  way  when  ordering  stationery, 
and  allows  Uncle  Sam  to  print  a  simple  return  address 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  envelope.  Noth¬ 
ing  distinctive  about  it,  like  dozens  of  others  to  be 
received  in  the  same  mail,  one  envelope  printed  in  this 
way  is  as  like  another  as  are  two  kernels  of  corn  on  a 
cob,  except  for  the  mere  difference  in  the  firm  name. 

From  the  fifty  envelopes  I  picked  three  carrying  a 
cut  of  the  manufacturer’s  product.  One  of  these  was 
printed  in  color  so  as  to  present  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  can.  For  the  past  few  months  this  particular 
brand  has  been  promoting  a  premium  deal  with  each 
unit  sale,  this  sale  is  being  withdrawn  at  present  and 
a  new  package  introduced.  Stocks  in  jobbers  hands 
are  worth  more  than  when  bought,  these  stocks  will 
be  passed  on  to  retailers  at  the  old  price  and  an  adver¬ 
tising  advantage  gained  by  the  packer,  because  some 
one  in  his  organization  has  been  far  sighted  enough  to 
realize  that  the  more  often  you  get  a  reproduction  of 
your  package  before  any  possible  users  or  seller  of  the 
product,  the  better  will  be  your  sales  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  buyer  seeing  this  accurate  reproduction  of 
the  can,  was  prompted  to  write  up  in  his  weekly  bulle¬ 
tin  to  five  hundred  customers  details  of  the  offering  he 
was  in  a  position  to  make  on  the  product.  Retailers 
will  stock  more  heavily  than  usual  and  unusual  move¬ 
ment  will  result  from  jobbers  stocks. 

Among  the  three  envelopes  carrying  reproductions 
of  the  manufacturer’s  packages  was  one  going  a  step 
further  than  usual.  This  up-and-coming  manufacturer 
is  marketing  his  product  in  three  distinct  forms  in 
order  to  widen  his  market.  On  the  back  of  his  envel¬ 
ope  he  tells  the  reader  about  these  available  products, 
and  no  doubt  buyers  told  about  them  again  and  again 
are  finally  prompted  to  stock  new  forms  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  because  of  the  sales  message  carried  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  envelope. 

Suppose  a  cherry  canner  in  Michigan  is  packing  a 
comparatively  few  cases  of  natural  green  asparagus 
in  order  to  feel  out  the  market.  What  more  logical 


place  in  which  to  announce  and  popularize  this  new¬ 
comer  to  his  product  family  than  on  the  back  of  the 
envelopes  carrying  bills  and  announcements  to  buyers 
and  responsible  business  heads?  I  know  some  of  you 
will  say,  “What  about  the  offices  where  mail  is  opened 
by  an  office  boy  and  the  envelopes  consigned  at  once  to 
the  waste  paper  basket.  Who  sees  a  sales  message  on 
them  then?”  Well,  the  office  boy  has  to  eat.  Let  your 
briefly  told  story  be  told  often  enough  to  him  and  he 
may  prompt  his  mother  to  buy  your  new  soup  some 
day  and  another  new  user  of  your  product  will  have 
been  gained. 

From  the  fifty  envelopes  we  select  twelve  carrying 
in  the  return  address  or  in  connection  with  it,  a  trade 
mark.  One  of  the  twelve  is  in  color.  This  is  a  proper 
use  of  the  trade  mark  or  principal  brand.  Certainly 
no  one  can  possibly  object  to  the  slightly  added  ex¬ 
pense,  if  any,  for  the  making  of  a  plate  which  will 
reproduce  exactly  on  your  envelopes  the  brand  name 
you  have  been  popularizing  for  years.  Do  this  even 
if  you  do  not  go  to  any  other  lengths  to  embellish  your 
envelopes  in  an  attempt  to  further  popularize  your 
goods.  If  you  have  an  attractive  color  combination  in 
your  trade  mark  or  brand  name,  work  this  into  the 
layout  for  your  new  envelopes.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
spread  your  product  all  over  the  letter-carrying  medi¬ 
um,  at  least  permit  your  envelope  to  further  acquaint 
your  buyers  with  your  trade  mark  in  color. 

A  surviving  relic  of  the  old  days  in  business  is  the 
envelope  carrying  a  more  or  less  imposing  picture,  em¬ 
bodying  some  artist’s  conception  of  what  the  newly 
built  or  re-modeled  factory  and  offices  look  like  from 
the  air  or  a  lofty  elevation  on  the  street.  Pictures  of 
factories  and  offices  are  all  right  in  their  places,  but  I 
can’t  imagine  anyone  being  prompted  to  buy  a  large 
order  of  anything  simply  because  it  comes  from  a  gor¬ 
geous  factory,  or  is  billed  out  from  an  office,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  which  is  familiar  to  all  of  us  because  of 
the  times  we  have  seen  it  looking  at  us  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  stationery.  When  ordering  new  envelopes, 
let’s  not  seriously  consider  picturing  our  plant  or  office 
on  them.  Not  unless  we  picture  much  else  in  addition. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  envelope  carrying  on 
the  back  a  message  concerning  the  various  forms  in 
which  the  manufacturer’s  product  is  offered  for  sale. 
Three  others  out  of  fifty  envelopes  carry  a  trade  mark 
or  trade  marks,  and  one  a  sale’s  slogan.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  then  from  one  typical  day^s  mail,  in  a  good  size 
wholesale  grocery  house,  that  not  many  manufacturers 
feel  the  back  of  the  envelope  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  spot  your  message  concerning  your  plant,  policy  or 
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HANSEN 


PEA 


and 


BEAN 


FILLER 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 


Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
can  especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu¬ 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  januning  or  crushing  of  cans. 


For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  madunes,  write  for  catalog. 


Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Invest  IV2^  an  acre 
to  IMPROVE  and  INCREASE 

your  growers’  corn  yields 


New  Improved  Semesan 
Jr.  checks  seed  decay, 
reduces  seedling  blight, 
controls  root  rot. 

New  Improved  SEMESAN  JR.  seed  corn  treatment 
never  has  been  expensive.  But  now  it  is  cheaper  than 
ever.  At  the  new  reduced  price  you  can  treat  your 
growers’  seed  this  year  for  an  acre.  And  this  treat¬ 
ment  PAYS!  Checks  seed  decay  and  seedling  blight; 
generally  controls  root  rots  and  increases  yields.  New 
Improved  SEMESAN  JR.  is  easily  applied  —  just  dust 
it  on.  And  it’s  smooth  as  silk,  so  it  can’t  cause  any  planter 
trouble.  Corn  growers  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  it  gives.  Ask  us  for  free  pamphlet. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

A  Smoother  Dust  Treatment  —  Won't  Clog  Planter 


MODER^N 


GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CD. 


Herman  Camse .  Pr-Es4-. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  /S^S-/SPG 
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product,  rd  say,  however,  that  a  trade  mark  on  the 
back  flap  of  an  envelope,  if  in  no  other  place  on  it, 
will  help  further  impress  on  correspondents  that  your 
trade  mark  is  an  old  one  and  worthy  of  support.  If 
you  feel  you  do  not  want  to  clutter  up  the  face  of  your 
envelope  with  a  lot  of  matter  not  having  solely  to  do 
with  the  delivery  of  your  mail,  that  you  at  least  make 
effective  use  of  the  back  of  your  envelopes. 

Here  is  an  envelope  culled  from  the  lot  of  fifty,  and 
mailed  by  a  national  advertiser  anxious  to  popularize 
an  item  comparatively  new  to  its  line  of  well  known 
foods.  Not  a  word  here  about  the  product,  no  spot  of 
color,  no  trade  mark,  just  the  conventional  return 
address.  Don’t  tell  me  that  the  big  fellows  in  the 
canning  business  have  all  the  advantages !  You’ll  have 
them  as  you  look  alive  and  do  what  you  can  within 
reason  toward  inexpensively  advertising  your  brand 
and  your  trade  mark. 

After  watching  the  wholesale  grocery  buyer  open 
his  mail  I  called  on  a  retail  grocer,  and  happened  in 
his  store  as  his  mail  was  being  handed  him  by  the 
mail  man.  From  the  half  dozen  letters  he  received  he 
tossed  one  to  me  with  the  remark :  “There’s  a  firm  that 
certainly  sends  out  a  lot  of  mail  matter.  I’m  always 
getting  something  from  them,  and  you’d  be  surprised 
at  the  way  such  and  such  in  the  line  sells.  I  think  we’d 
better  advertise  it  sometime  in  our  group !” 

The  envelope  referred  to  was  from  Phillips  Packing 
Company.  Their  name  stood  out  from  all  the  rest  on 
the  envelope.  Their  principal  label  stood  out  in  natu¬ 
ral  colors,  in  good  size.  Their  London  Grand  Prix 
award  stood  out;  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  were 
printed  instructions  to  see  on  the  other  side  the  home 
of  Phillips  Delicious  Soups.  Here,  in  attractively  litho¬ 
graphed  colors,  occupying  the  whole  back  of  the  long 
envelope,  were  reproduced  the  plants  of  the  Phillips 
Packing  Company.  The  announcement*  in  the  letter 
accompanying  the  envelope  really  did  not  matter,  the 
whole  story  had  been  told  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
envelope.  The  reaction  of  the  retail  grocer  has  been 
described.  He  said,  “They  certainly  send  me  a  lot  of 
letters.”  The  facts  of  the  matter  probably  are  that 
while  Phillips  do  send  a  lot  of  direct  by  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  material  to  the  retail  grocers  of  the  country,  others 
no  doubt  send  as  much  but  it  does  not  “register”  as 
does  the  material  from  Phillips. 

If  you  are  interested  in  improving  the  selling  force 
of  your  company  stationery,  write  this  department  en¬ 
closing  samples  of  your  principal  labels,  something 
carrying  your  trade  mark,  and  we’ll  gladly  make  a 
rough  lay  out  of  suggested  letterhead  and  envelope, 
which  will  do  something  toward  promoting  the  sale  of 
your  goods.  At  least  it  will  offer  a  suggestion  whereby 
you  may  get  away  from  the  conventional,  government 
return  card.  Then  you  can  take  this  to  your  printer 
and  have  him  work  it  out.  Or,  when  you  are  ordering 
stationery  the  next  time,  ask  your  printer  or  lithog¬ 
rapher  to  make  up  something  carrying  a  sale  or  adver¬ 
tising  punch.  Make  use  of  every  angle  possible  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  sale  of  your  pack.  Others  do  it,  if  wise.  So 
should  you.  Especially  when  you  may  at  little  if  any 
additional  expense  in  comparison  to  what  you  are  now 
spending  for  office  stationery. 


If  you  do  not  want  to  bother  with  trade  marks  or 
cuts  on  your  envelopes,  at  least  run  a  product  slogan 
in  connection  with  the  firm  name  on  your  letterheads. 

Remember,  so  far  you  have  no  governmental  agency 
to  help  solve  your  problems  in  1936;  it’s  up  to  you 
whether  or  not  you  will  go  ahead  of  1935  in  sales  and 
profits. 

St  St 

SANITY  DEMANDS  RETURN  OF  NRA 

HE  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  its  issue  of 
February  19th,  editorially  comments  upon  the 
dissention  within  the  food  industries  over  the 
Patman-Robinson  bill ;  one  large  section  heartily  favor¬ 
ing  the  bill,  and  another,  equally  large  section,  as 
heartily  opposing  it.  During  that  editorial  that 
journal  takes  occasion  to  brand  NRA  and  AAA  as 
“fiascos”.  Then  immediately  following  this  utterance, 
it  says : 

“The  better  course  of  action  would  be  to  permit 
the  food  industry  to  solve  these  problems  by  its 
own  efforts,  backed  only  by  as  much  Government 
aid  as  is  found  absolutely  necessary.  The  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  should 
be  given  at  least  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do. 
this  job,  for  which  it  was  organized.  When  it  has 
drafted  a  code  of  fair  practice  for  the  industry, 
however,  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  be  needed  to  make 
that  code  effective.  Then  the  extent  to  which 
additional  legislation  is  needed  to  strengthen  the 
commission  so  that  it  may  enforce  that  code  can 
be  determined.” 

Was  not  every  code  supposed  to  be  exactly  that  kind 
of  “fair  practice”  plan  adopted  by  each  industry,  and 
the  Government  merely  asked  or  requested  to  enforce 
it?  Absolutely.  Certainly  the  food  industry,  as  to 
agriculture,  extends  into  every  State  and  territory, 
and,  therefore,  since  care  had  been  exercised  to  have 
representatives  from  every  section  on  the  large  Code 
Committees  which  drew  up  the  fair  practices,  it  might 
be  considered — so  far  as  each  industry  is  concerned — 
that  every  State  had  requested  the  Government  to  en¬ 
force  the  Codes.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
NRA  setup,  and  the  present  plan  to  have  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  with  the  needed  added  laws  to 
make  enforcement  adequate,  enforce  the  plan?  Why 
is  one  arm  of  the  Government  fully  effective,  and  the 
other  paralyzed? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  the  absurdity  that  any  in¬ 
dustry  or  agriculture  is  or  can  be  confined  to,  circum¬ 
scribed  or  limited  by  State  lines.  It  has  been  the  very 
absence  of  such  restrictions  and  impediments  that  has 
made  the  United  States  as  great  as  it  is — 48  freely 
trading  commonwealths,  with  our  central  Government 
as  arbiter  or  umpire  to  make  all  play  fair  with  each 
other.  That  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Constitution. 
Put  policemen  or  soldiers  at  every  State  border  to 
enforce  the  present  misconceived  State’s  rights,  and 
you  will  have  demoralization !  Better  to  return  NRA 
than  to  pass  lame  or  haulting  laws,  which  are  too  easy 
to  evade.  Too  many  want  no  other  laws  nor  NRA  and 
that  is  the  real  trouble. 
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o  k  ( 
Be  S 


A  revolutionary  improvement  in  conveyor  belt¬ 
ing  for  use  on  sorting,  peeling,  grading  and  pick¬ 
ing  tables,  drying  and  spraying  conveyors. 

It  provides  a  flat  surface  for  conveying  bottles, 
cans  and  boxes,  empty  or  filled.  It  will  not 
creep,  weave  or  jump  on  friction  drum  nor  wear 
edges  and  pulley  stands.  It  has  uniform  strength 
-  will  not  shrink  nor  stretch  -  and  in  addition, 
it  resists  corrosion,  heat  and  acid.  This  sanit¬ 
ary  conveyor  belt  is  obtainable  in  any  length 
and  practically  any  width. 

Write  TODAY,  while  this  information  is  before 
you,  for  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street 
LA  PORTE  INDIANA 


LA  PORTE 

FLEXIBLE 

LONG 

WEARING 

STEEL 
CONVEYOR 
*BELTS 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRALLABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


IVriie  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


MORE  PEAS 

per  TON 

WITH  IDEAL 

Vine  Separation 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINER 
FEEDER  with  VINE  DISTRL 
BUTOR  separates  the  vines 
giving  a  continuous  even  feed 
to  the  viner,  permitting  an 
even  operating  speed,  saving 
power  and  labor. 

Large  forkfuls  of  peas  can  be  fed  to  the 
machine  which  will  automatically  separate 
the  load  eliminating  bunching  and  rolling, 
assuring  a  thorough  thrashing  of  peas  out 
of  the  vines  with  minimum  of  breakage, 
resulting  in  more  peas,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  per  ton  of  vines. 

The  feeding  end  is  about  twenty  inches 
lower  than  the  viner  to  make  pitching 
easier.  The  distributor  is  pivoted  so 
that  the  discharge  end  automatically 
raises  when  too  large  a  load  is  fed.  Any 
load  that  can  enter  between  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  conveyor  will  pass  into  the 
viner  without  clogging. 

Can  be  installed  on  any  viner. 

Over  3000  in  use. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  genial  Vice-President  of  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Company,  Baltimore,  is  back  in  harness, 
looking  better  than  ever,  after  his  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis  early  in  January.  This  will  explain  Harry’s 
absence  from  the  Chicago  Convention,  the  first  he  has 
missed  in  years. 

*  *  * 

UNDER  THE  WILL  of  the  late  Cassius  M.  Dashiell,  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  its  beginning  until  his  recent  death,  $41,000, 
or  three-quarters  of  the  estate,  was  bequeathed  to  local 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  Princess  Anne, 
Maryland,  and  to  the  Children’s  Orphanage  at  Easton. 

*  *  « 

EXPERIMENTS  to  determine  whether  tuna  liver  oil  and 
other  fish  oils  are  richer  in  vitamins  A  and  D  than  cod 
liver  oil  are  being  conducted  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  tuna  liver  oil 
contains  15  times  the  amount  of  vitamin  A  and  500 
times  the  amount  of  vitamin  D  found  in  cod  liver  oil. 
Experiments  are  also  being  conducted  with  oils  from 
sardines,  salmon,  mackerel  and  sea  bass. 

*  *  * 

j.  LEROY  FARMER  will  add  the  necessary  equipment 
to  pack  corn  at  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  plant  this 
season. 

*  *  * 

HUNT  BROTHERS  PACKING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco, 
California,  won  a  major  point  in  its  effort  to  effect  a 
financial  reorganization  when  the  Superior  Court  sus¬ 
tained  a  demurrer  filed  by  the  company.  George  N. 
Edwards,  minority  stockholder,  was  given  ten  days 
to  amend  the  complaint  of  his  group.  The  point  of 
jurisdiction  was  raised  when  counsel  for  the  company 
questioned  the  power  of  the  California  courts  to  act 
in  the  case  of  the  company,  which  is  listed  as  a 
Delaware  corporation. 

m  *  * 

TRIPOLI  CANNING  COMPANY,  Tripoli,  lowa,  has  elected 
the  following  as  officers:  William  Ambrose,  President; 
William  F.  Krueger,  Vice-President;  H.  H.  Never- 
mann,  Secretary-Treasurer;  A.  L.  Jacobson,  Manager. 

*  *  * 

ELMER  E.  CHASE,  JR.,  of  the  Richmond-Chase  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Jose,  California,  was  married  recently  in 
New  York  City  to  Mrs.  Helen  Furst,  of  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

*  *  4> 

WILLIAM  B.  NIXON,  Sales  Manager  of  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  has  transferred  his 
offices  to  the  company’s  Chicago  plant. 

4t  *  * 

DEXTER  FRASER,  Superintendent  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  arrived  recently 
from  the  islands,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fraser  and 
their  two  children. 


p.  j.  RITTER  COMPANY  have  announced  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  E.  J.  Laucks  in  an  executive  sales  capacity, 
effective  February  10th.  Mr.  Laucks  joined  the  Ritter 
organization  following  an  assistant  sales-managership 
with  Follmer,  Clogg  &  Company  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

«  *  * 

RED  SALMON  CANNING  COMPANY  plant  at  Ugashik, 
Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  has  been  wiped  out  by  fire,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  radio  message.  The  headquarters  of  the  con¬ 
cern  are  at  San  Francisco,  California. 

4>  *  * 

PETITION  IN  BANKRUPTCY  has  been  filed  by  Garden 
City  Canning  Company,  San  Jose,  California,  for  an 
estimated  indebtedness  of  about  $300,000.  American 
Can  Company  and  Greco  Canning  Company,  San  Jose, 
are  said  to  be  the  principal  creditors. 

*  *  * 

DEATH  TAKES  ITS  TOLL — F.  A.  Assmann,  82,  a  pioneer 
in  the  can  manufacturing  industry,  died  on  February 
19th,  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Coming  from 
Germany  as  a  boy,  Mr.  Assmann  was  first  employed 
in  a  tin  shop  in  New  York,  finally  becoming  a  partner 
in  the  business.  When  American  Can  Company  was 
formed  in  1901,  Mr.  Assmann’s  company  was  obsorbed 
in  the  amalgamation.  The  following  year  he  became 
President  of  the  new  organization.  Three  years  later 
he  was  one  of  those  to  form  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
from  1913  to  1922. 

JAMES  I.  SMITH,  SR.,  68,  President  of  the  Esmeralda 
Canning  Company,  Circleville,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  February  26th.  Two  sons, 
James  I.  Jr.,  and  Felix,  of  Circleville  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  Corbett  of  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  and 
six  grandchildren  survive.  Funeral  was  from  St. 
Joseph’s  Church  at  9 : 00  A.  M.  on  Friday. 

David  L.  Blanchard,  46,  prominent  in  the  Maine 
sardine  canning  industry,  died  on  February  11th,  at 
Eastport,  Maine,  from  brain  tumor.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Bismarck  Houssels,  64,  widely  known  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  tuna  canning  industry,  and  Vice-President  of 
Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company,  Terminal  Island,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  died  on  February  16th,  at  Long  Beach,  as  the 
result  of  a  foot  infection  contracted  last  Thanl^giving 
Day.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  and  two  sons,  Hubert 
and  Robert,  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
business. 

A.  M.  Gladfelter,  Manager  of  the  Tipton  (Iowa) 
plant  of  J.  Leroy  Farmer,  died  suddenly  while  shopping 
on  February  13th,  at  Tipton,  Iowa.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  company  for  17  years. 

Russell  C.  Price,  82,  President  of  the  Price  Flavoring 
Extract  Company,  Chicago,  on  February  16th,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter  at  Pasadena,  California. 
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HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR 

&  WASHER 

for 

PEAS,  BEANS 

Whole  CRAIN 
CORN 

Etc. 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevator  &  Washer  sives 
the  canner  the  First  water  conveyor  and  elevator  and  washer 
combined  at  a  price  that  the  canner  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
which  will  elevate  to  **any”  height,  “any”  length  at 
capacity. 

pEMJMrHAPMAM 

Dcanning\#  machinery 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  ^Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


You  Wouldn’t  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 

The  same  thins  applies  to  your 
Sraders.  We  desisn  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  Sindair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair- 
Scott  Company’s  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Ori^nal  Grader  House. 

BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANCES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge  how 
such  changes  can  he  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Life  Stories  or  the  Oyster 
and  of  the  Crab 


To  a  greater  degree  than  most  men  realize  the 
canned  foods  industry,  as  we  have  it  today,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  oyster.  One  of  the  first  canned 
foods  produced  in  America  was  canned  oysters,  the 
so-called  Cove  Oyster,  and  which  packers  began  can¬ 
ning  nearly  100  years  ago  here  in  Baltimore — in  1841 
to  be  exact.  And  the  product  met  such  a  popular  re¬ 
ception  that  the  canners  were  able  to  go  on,  after  the 
oyster  seasons  closed,  and  can  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  there  you  have  the  inception  of  the  present  great 
canned  foods  industry.  The  whole  Chesapeake  Bay 
was  literally  lined  with  oysters,  and  natural  oyster 
bars  (the  beds  beneath  water  on  which  the  oyster 
grows) ,  from  the  Ocean  to  its  uttermost  tributary,  the 
greatest  oyster  “ground”  in  all  the  world.  In  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1885-1886,  that  is  from  October  1st  to  the  end 
of  April,  they  used  in  Baltimore  City  alone  3,831,422 
bushels  for  raw  stock,  and  in  addition  they  steamed, 
that  is  canned  or  made  cove  oysters  of,  3,574,541 
bushels;  in  other  words  nearly  seven  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  this  one  city,  double  if  not  three  times 
as  many  oysters  as  are  caught  today  in  the  entire  Bay. 
In  fact  this  richest  gold  mine  in  all  creation,  because 
it  could  renew  itself,  has  been  stripped  and  denuded — 
but  let  this  oldest  and  most  experienced  oyster  man 
tell  the  story,  from  his  home  in  “oyster  heaven,”  Tan¬ 
gier  Sound,  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

Writing  us  recently,  he  said: 

“Regarding  the  oysters,  as  you  very  well  know  there 
is  seldom  any  time  you  can’t  get  them  here,  but  gen¬ 
erally  it  is  seldom  you  can  get  the  right  kind.  The 
reason  is  as  soon  as  they  open  them  they  put  them 
through  an  electric  blower.  When  they  come  out  every 
particle  of  the  natural  flavor  has  been  completely 
soaked  out  of  them,  and  they  are  not  fit  to  eat.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  have  absorbed  more  water  than  if 
they  had  been  soaked  in  still  water  for  an  hour. 
(Note:  When  the  Government  made  a  drive  against 
the  “floating”  of  oysters  (soaking  in  lukewarm  fresh 
water),  under  the  Pure  Food  law,  back  in  1907,  the 
writer  of  this  letter  placed  his  oyster  shucking  house 
and  equipment  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inspector  in 
charge  of  that  work.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation. 
“Floating  was  prohibited,  and  then  came  a  new  plan: 
To  turn  a  current  of  air  into  the  cooling  tubs  in  which 
the  shucked  oysters  were  put  to  kill  the  “animal  heat” 
which  is  done  to  make  them  safe  to  ship.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  we  are  told,  not  only  approves  this  but  re¬ 
quires  it. — Editor.)  Yet  it  is  the  Government  law  and 


Told  to  Us  in  a  Letter  by  One  Who  Has  Spent  a  Long 
Life  Among  Them. 

A  Glimpse  At  Why  the  Once  Greatest  Natural  Resource 
of  Maryland,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Oyster,  Has  Faded; 
and  Why  the  Famous  Chesapeake  Bay  Crab  Will  Be 

Scarce  This  Summer  —  The  Crab’s  Home  Life. 

must  be  done.  I  would  not  eat  that  kind  if  they  were 
free.  Very  few,  in  fact  hardly  any  of  the  dear  public 
know  the  taste  of  a  good  flavored  oyster. 

Our  oyster  business  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  We 
have  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  oyster  bot¬ 
toms  on  earth,  with  no  oysters  on  them.  I  know  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  Tangier  Sound  where  a  large 
vessel  has  caught  1500  bushels  of  fine  quality  oysters 
in  one  day;  and  now  the  same  vessel,  with  full  crew 
and  all  the  pateirted  appliances  could  not  catch  10 
bushels.  They  are  completely  exhausted,  the  beds  as 
clean  as  a  concrete  road  with  nothing  for  the  spat  to 
set  on,  all  shells  as  well  as  oysters  having  been  scraped 
up.  There  have  been  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
bushels  taken  from  Tangier  Sound  in  one  season,  about 
twice  as  many  as  are  now  taken  in  all  the  State,  from 
the  thousands  of  finest  oyster  growing  beds  on  earth. 
The  oyster  business  is  now,  as  ever,  in  politics,  and  it 
looks  like  there  it  will  stay. 

I  know  you  have  read  and  heard  of  the  great  good 
the  Conservation  Commission  has  done  in  increasing 
our  crab  industry.  I  very  much  regret  to  say  they 
haven’t  done  enough  to  amount  to  hardly  anything. 

Crabs  are  a  mysterious  thing.  In  the  fall  the  male 
crabs  are  nearly  all  in  Maryland  and  the  females  in 
Virginia.  During  August  and  September  the  large 
male  crabs  go  to  places  where  the  water  is  three  to  five 
feet  deep.  After  they  are  there  two  or  three  days  the 
females  come  up  from  Hampton  and  other  sections  of 
Virginia,  and  they  mate  up.  After  two  and  sometimes 
four  weeks  the  female  is  ready  to  shed.  The  male  stays 
very  near  until  she  sheds  and  he  protects  her  while 
she  is  soft,  which  is  only  a  few  hours.  Then  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  they  school-up.  The  females  start  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  waters  to  fatten  up  and  bed  down  for  the  winter ; 
then  in  the  spring  they  come  back  here  and  spawn 
their  young  that  was  produced  from  their  honey-moon 
up  here  in  the  fall. 

Now  the  male  crab  does  not  follow  the  female.  He 
has  done  what  he  considers  his  part  of  the  multiply, 
increase  and  replenish,  when  one  long  honey-moon  will 
increase  the  crab  family  by  millions ;  for,  as  you  know, 
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CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 


Eliminates  Guesswork  and  in¬ 
sures  a  Uniform  Pack  -  Three 
Definite  Grades  in  Twenty 
Seconds 


Revolutionizing  the  grading  of  green  peas  for  tenderness,  the 
CRCO  Quality  Grader  delivers  three  distinct  and  clear  grades 
in  twenty  seconds.  At  a  250  No.  2  can-per-minute  speed, 
each  pea  is  free  to  float  or  sinh,  uninfluenced  by  air  bubbles, 
swirls  or  eddies,  and  no  pea  has  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  six 
inches  during  the  short  time  it  is  in  the  brine.  If  you  want  per¬ 
fect  grading  plus  capacity — get  complete  information  on  the 
CRCO  Quality  Grader. 

Send  for  special  bulletin  TQ-36 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chiriiolm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co., 

Columbns,  Wis.  Osden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash.  Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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when  ready  to  spawn  the  apron  of  the  female  crab  is 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  fist,  and  the  crabs  so  small  you 
can’t  tell  they  are  crabs  only  through  a  microscope. 

Well,  the  male  crab  stays  around  here ;  goes  out  into 
deep  water,  where  the  bottom  is  muddy,  before  cold 
weather,  and  settles  in  the  mud  with  nothing  but  his 
eyes  out.  And  if  we  have  a  warm  winter  he  will  come 
out  in  the  spring,  and  be  here  to  be  caught,  and  they 
are  the  ones  that  always  furnish  the  supply  of  early 
crabs,  up  to  about  late  July  and  early  August,  when 
the  early  young  produced  from  the  fall  courting  comes 
on.  Now  if  we  have  no  freeze  for  two  or  three  years 
there  will  be  plenty  of  crabs;  but  when  a  freeze  like 
this  (present  one)  happens  it  draws  the  crabs  out  of 
the  mud,  even  if  they  are  in  thirty  feet  of  water.  Then 
they  have  no  strength  to  bury  again.  The  winds  will 
blow  them  on  shore,  and  practically  all  are  killed.  I 
have  seen  them  in  rolls  along  the  Tangier  Sound  shore 
one  and  two  feet  high,  millions  upon  millions  of  them. 
You  could  shovel  up  a  cartload  within  twenty  feet. 
There  are  more  killed  by  a  big  freeze  like  we  are  now 
having  than  will  be  caught  in  one  whole  summer.  And 
always  the  summer  following  the  freeze  they  are  sure 
to  be  scarce,  until  late  in  the  fall  when  the  crabs  which 
went  to  Virginia  last  fall  come  up  and  spawn  out  their 
young,  and  they  mature. 

I  have  often  tried  to  think  out  the  reason  why  the 
female  goes  to  Virginal  to  hibernate  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  I  have  concluded  it  is  natural  that  all  kinds  of 
life  protect  its  species.  They  know  that  it  never  gets 
cold  enough  to  kill  them  where  they  are  going,  and 
they  will  go  that  far  to  be  sure  of  propagating  their 
species.  As  to  the  male  he  knews  he  can  do  no  more, 
and  he  wants  nothing  to  do  with  the  female  again  until 
needed,  and  he  knows  that  if  needed  he  will  be  called 
upon  without  any  solicitation  of  his. 


And  that  is  the  story  of  the  oyster  and  of  the  crab 
as  told  by  one  who  ought  to  know,  if  anybody  does; 
and  there  are  many  of  us  who  have  lived  along  the  Bay 
and  caught  both  the  crabs  and  the  oysters,  and  yet 
did  not  know  what  this  narrator  has  just  told  you. 

RAGGED  INDIVIDUALISTS!  EH,  HARVEY? 

IN  his  report  of  February  18th,  Secretary  Harvey 
Burr  says: 

“SALES  REPORTS — We  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  weekly  sales  report  because  so  few 
canners  seemed  interested  in  reporting  their  sales 
and  shipments  to  us.  We  understand,  of  course, 
that  sales  and  shipments  have  been  slow  and  dis¬ 
appointing  for  many  weeks.  Perhaps  at  a  later 
date,  we  will  attempt  to  revive  this  sales  report 
again  but  it  will  be  of  no  value  at  any  time  unless 
a  substantial  majority  of  our  members  make  a 
practice  of  reporting  all  sales  and  shipments  each 
week. 

“If  brokers  ‘market  news?’  in  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals  is  to  be  accepted  as  your  guide  and  basis  of 
selling  prices,  you  do  not  need  any  sales  report 
from  this  office.  If  you  enjoy  being  stampeded 


into  a  ‘buyer’s’  market  by  ‘bargain  hunters,’  know¬ 
ing  less  about  prices  will  improve  the  sport  and  it 
will  be  ‘open  season’  all  the  year  round  or,  at 
least,  until  there  is  nothing  left  to  shoot  at  except 
a  vacant  building,  once  a  canning  factory. 

“PRICES — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  week 
after  week  the  ‘market  news’  in  the  trade  journals 
always  features  the  low  prices  that  are  being 
quoted  on  ‘standards’  and  very  seldom  says  any¬ 
thing  about  specific  prices  on  ‘fancies.’  Figure 
that  out.  Practically  all  other  food  products  and 
farm  crops  have  a  daily  market  report  published 
in  the  papers  and  broadcasted  by  radio.  Canned 
foods  are,  by  comparison,  literally  sold  on  the 
auction  block  at  the  lowest  possible  price  that  a 
canner  will  accept,  and  the  market  established  and 
reported  by  ‘grapevine’  on  that  basis. 

“Our  forefathers  built  stockades  out  of  logs  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  Indians.  They  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  when  the  attack  came.  We, 
in  the  canning  industry,  build  an  imaginary  fort 
out  of  paper  contracts,  load  our  muskets  with  nice, 
soft,  special  discounts  and  allowances,  then  run 
like  hell,  every  man  for  himself,  as  soon  as  the 
shooting  starts. 

“There  has  been  a  very  definite  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  all  canned  foods  in  recent  months, 
not  because  they  are  cheap  but  because  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  purchasing  power.  Recent  snow 
blockades  and  low  temperatures  have  restricted 
the  shipments  of  fresh  produce.  The  unsold  stocks 
in  canners’  warehouses  are  not  alarming  at  all. 
Replacement  costs  in  1936  will  be  higher  than  the 
present  market.  A  reasonable  ‘carry-over’  will 
be  good  insurance  against  crop  failure  and  tend 
to  check  the  1936  acreage.  Hand  to  mouth  buying 
will  continue  just  as  long  as  canners  resistance  to 
price  ‘chiseling’  is  soft. 

“Prices  can  be  increased  and  shipments  im¬ 
proved  by  refusing  point  blank  to  be  stampeded 
by  a  few  “stink”  bombs  dropped  at  random  just 
to  see  what  effect  they  might  have.” 

We  accept  the  rebuke — but  if  Association  Secre¬ 
taries  are  to  stop  reporting  sales  and  prices  (the  only 
genuine  prices  obtainable)  what  are  we  trade  journals 
to  do?  Brokers  have  told  us  they  do  not  like  to  quote 
the  low  prices,  but  that  canners  have  offered  goods  at 
the  prices  to  be  sold,  and  what  can  they  do?  It  all 
comes  back  to  the  canner,  and  the  need  for  better  co¬ 
operation  among  canners — hearty  cooperation  in  re¬ 
porting  sales  and  the  prices.  Hang  together  or  you 
will  be  hung  separately!! 

*  *  * 

w.  R.  ROACH  &  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
have  issued  another  of  their  interesting  recipe  folders, 
this  time  for  canned  peas.  Intermingled  with  the 
recipes  are  several  little  hints  and  boosts  for  canned 
foods  in  general,  while  a  separate  column  is  set  aside 
for  the  description  of  the  various  packings  of  “Hart 
Brand”  peas.  Other  packs  under  “The  Brand  You 
Know  by  Hart”  are,  of  course,  listed. 
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you  have  not  checked  .  .  . 

•  Process  Times 

•  Latest  Cooling  Methods 

•  New  Exhaust  Temperatures 

For  Yearsll 

This  new  (6th)  Edition  is  worth  100  times  its  cost  to  every 
canner — in  the  assurance  that  he  is  right  iF  nothing  else. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 

Every  step  oi  the  instructions,  times  and  processes,  has  been  carefully 
checked,  and  all  new  items  added.  This  represents  the  epitome  of  the 
industry’s  study  and  progress  since  the  last,  the  5th.  edition  ( 1 924).  That 
means  the  greatest  period  of  scientific  and  practical  advancement  in 
food  production’s  history. 

YOU  need  this  latest  edition,  even  if  you  have  all  of  the  former  edit¬ 
ions,  to  check  your  procedure,  and  to  be  sure  that  your  methods,  times 
and  processes  are  in  line  with  modern  procedure — and  safety. 

MODERNIZE! 

PRICE  $10.00 — and  worth  $1000.00 

ORDER  NOW! 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 

6th  Edition  • 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae 
are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap¬ 
proval. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 


EASTERN  CHAIN  GOES  VOLUNTARY 

HAT  the  corporate  chains  have  not  been  talking 
entirely  for  effect  in  recent  intimations  that  they 
were  considering  abandonment  of  their  field  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  voluntary  chains  was  forcibly 
demonstrated  this  week  by  the  action  of  the  James 
Butler  Grocery  Co.,  prominent  New  York  grocery 
chain,  in  revising  its  operating  set-up.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  reorganization  plan  of  this  chain,  its 
approximately  500  retail  stores  in  the  metropolitan 
area  are  to  be  sold  to  their  respective  managers,  at 
cost,  with  these  units  to  form  the  nucleus  for  a  new 
voluntary  chain.  In  addition,  the  Butler  company, 
which  will  sponsor  the  voluntary  group,  has  a  corps 
of  20  representatives  in  the  field  signing  up  individual 
retail  grocers  to  come  in  on  this  voluntary  chain. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  addition  of  1,500  independent 
retailers  to  the  present  Butler  voluntary  chain,  which 
would  give  the  new  co-operative  group  a  membership 
of  2,000.  A  chain  of  this  size,  company  officials  esti¬ 
mate,  would  do  a  gross  business  of  $60,000,000  a  year. 

The  present  warehouses  and  buying  departments  of 
the  James  Butler  Grocery  Co.  will  be  continued  in 
operation,  and  the  company  will  extend  an  accounting 
and  advisory  service  to  the  members  of  .its  new 
voluntary  chain. 

Arthur  C.  Jones,  general  manager  for  the  Butler 
organization,  said  that  it  is  the  company’s  intention 
to  aid  the  managers  in  buying  their  individual  stores, 
which  are  valued,  on  the  average,  at  between  $1,500 
and  $2,000  apiece.  The  company  expects  that  its  entire 
chain  will  be  disposed  of  within  three  months. 

In  announcing  the  plan,  Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  move 
is  not  an  attempt  to  avoid  payment  of  chain  store  taxes, 
although  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  possibility 
of  enactment  of  a  drastic  anti-chain  tax  law  in  New 
York  State  influenced  the  management  in  coming  to 
its  decision. 

“This  change,”  he  said,  “is  the  practical  answer  to 
the  chain  store  industry.  The  trend  is  toward 
voluntary  chains  rather  than  corporate  chains.  Chain 
stores  have  little  control  over  their  personnel  and  we 
feel  a  man  who  owns  a  store  will  give  closer  attention 
to  its  operation  than  he  would  as  manager.  We  are 
certain  that  by  this  move  we  are  making  better  and 
more  responsible  citizens  of  our  employes.” 

Mr.  Jones  explained  that  members  of  the  voluntary 
chain  will  purchase  their  supplies  through  the  Butler 
company  at  cost,  and  in  return  will  pay  a  service 
charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  administration,  ware¬ 
housing,  advertising,  distribution,  delivery,  and  whole¬ 
sale  buying. 


A  number  of  other  corporate  chain  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  and  First  National,  have  lately 
indicated  that  they  were  considering  the  advisability 
of  a  voluntary  set-up  in  states  where  prohibitive  anti¬ 
chain  tax  laws  have  been  made  effective.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  Butler  chain  group  in  this  field  is  expected 
to  furnish  these  groups  with  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  practicability  of  such  a  move. 

TRADE  PRACTICE  REFORM 

BADE  sentiment  is  sharply  divided  between  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Food  and 
Grocery  Conference  Committee  for  closer  control 
of  quantity  discounts,  advertising  allowances,  loss- 
leader  selling,  and  brokerage,  and  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  several  measures  now  pending  in 
Congress  covering  these  subjects. 

The  Robinson  Bill  continues  the  focal  point  of 
attention  in  the  sentiment,  with  “grapevine”  reports 
indicating  the  probability  of  its  enactment  before 
adjournment  of  the  current  session.  The  fate  of  a 
companion  measure  in  the  House,  however,  appears 
less  rosy.  Here,  both  the  Patman  Bill,  companion 
measure  to  the  Robinson  Bill,  and  the  Utterback  Bill, 
are  vieing  for  attention,  with  reports  in  usually  well- 
informed  circles  indicating  that  the  latter  bill,  in 
amended  form,  will  be  finally  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  the  meantime,  feeling  continues  to  run  high  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  with  the  former  continuing  to  hurl  charges 
impugning  the  motives  of  the  latter  organization. 
Replying,  in  effect,  to  some  of  these  charges,  National- 
American,  in  a  current  bulletin  to  its  members,  says: 

Tn  NAWGA’s  letter  of  February  6,  it  was  stated 
that  the  ‘wholesale  grocers  and  trade  organizations 
recognizing  the  need  for  effective,  valid,  and  enforce¬ 
able  Federal  legislation  to  control  interstate  commerce 
and  to  serve  as  a  model  for  subsequent  legislation  by 
the  States  to  control  intrastate  commerce,  can  get  little 
comfort  from  the  confusing  situation  that  has  been 
developed  in  Washington.’ 

“Press  reports  indicate  that  there  is  also  an  over¬ 
whelming  sentiment,  probably  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  favor  of  additional  fair  trade  practice  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  character  described  above  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  these  constructive  forces  to  avoid  fur¬ 
ther  legislative  delay  and,  if  possible,  to  enact  sound 
legislation  during  this  session.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
^  and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters ;  1  No.  4  Moni- 
^  tor  Bean  Grader;  2  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers.  The  above 

equipment  is  all  in  good,  first  class  condition.  Cramp- 
ton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 8  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters,  14  single 
Peerless  Huskers  with  roller  chain.  Bargain  price  for 
prompt  sale.  Address  Box  A-2096  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  4  Reeves  Peerless  Husker  and 
Cutter;  Ayars  Pea  Filler;  No.  2  Continuous  Cooker, 
small  capacity;  One  complete  Pea  Line.  Address  Box 
A-2101  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ WANTED  — MACHINERY _ 

WANTED — Corn  Exhauster,  No.  2  tin;  Conveyor 
for  corn  husks  and  driving  head;  Tuc  Corn  Husker; 
Tuc  Corn  Cutter;  Sheboygan  Washer.  Address  Box 
A-2097  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  Ayars  or  Hanson  Beet  Topper,  in 
good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2099  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Four-line  Canning  Plant,  South¬ 
western  Kentucky,  good  two-story  brick  building,  good 
equipment.  Plenty  of  acreage,  tomhtoes,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkin,  turnip  greens,  mustard  greens  and 
spinach;  peaches,  apples  and  berries.  Manager  retir¬ 
ing.  Address  Box  A-2098  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


S/MPSO^ 
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WASTE  SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

ContribvMon  Welcome 


In  your  Production  Capacity 
in  your  Payroli  Expense 
in  your  Power  Consumption 
In  Low  Quality  Product 


SMALL  BOY’S  ESSAY  ON  WATER 
Water  is  found  everywhere,  especially  when  it  rains 
as  it  did  the  other  day  when  our  cellar  was  half  full. 
Mary  had  to  wear  her  father’s  rubber  boots  to  get  the 
onions  for  dinner.  Onions  make  your  eyes  water  and 
so  does  horseradish,  when  you  eat  too  much.  There  is 
a  good  many  kinds  of  water  in  the  world;  rainwater, 
soda  water,  holy  water  and  brine.  Water  is  used  for 
a  great  many  things.  Sailors  use  it  to  go  to  sea  on. 
If  there  wasn’t  any  ocean  the  ship  couldn’t  float  and 
they  would  have  to  stay  ashore.  Water  is  good  to  fire 
at  boys  with  a  squirt  gun,  and  to  catch  fish  in.  My 
father  caught  a  big  one  the  other  day  and  when  he 
hauled  it  up  it  was  an  eel.  Nobody  could  be  saved 
from  drowning  if  there  wasn’t  any  water  to  pull  them 
out  of.  Water  is  first  rate  to  put  fires  out  with,  and 
I  love  to  go  to  fires  to  see  men  work  with  the  engines. 
This  is  all  I  can  think  of  about  water  except  the  flood. 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT  REDUCES 
COST  AND  INCREASES  CAPACITY:— 
makes  a  finer  product  easier  to  produce ! 

INDIANA 


INDIANA  JUICE 
EXTRACTORS 


INDIANA 

PULPERS 


COMPLETE  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products — and  each  unit  a 
Profit-Increasing  Installation.  Ask  for  Catalog. 


IT  SHRINKS  IN  THE  HEAT 
“Is  a  ton  of  coal  very  much,  papa?” 

“That  depends,  my  son,  on  whether  you  are  shovel¬ 
ing  or  buying  it.” 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO 

INDIANAPOLIS,  >>  »  INDIANA 


KOOK-MORE 

KOILS 


WELL  ACQUAINTED 

Stuttering  Golf  Player:  D-d-d-does  she  know  any¬ 
thing  about  put-put-put-putting? 

Other  Player:  Why,  yes,  she  used  to  have  a  canoe 
with  an  outboard  motor. 


OUT  YOU  GO 

Landlady:  I’ll  give  you  just  three  days  in  which  to 
pay  your  board. 

Student:  All  right.  I’ll  pick  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Christmas  and  Easter. 


GOING,  GOING,  GONE? 

An  ancient  car  chugged  painfully  up  to  the  gate  at 
the  races.  The  gate-keeper,  demanding  the  usual  fee 
for  automobiles,  called: 

“A  dollar  for  the  car.” 

The  owner  looked  up  with  a  pathetic  smile  of  relief 
and  said : 

“Sold.” 


FALSE  ECONOMY 

“Do  you  know  that  girls  could  live  a  lot  cheaper  if 
they  stepped  into  their  clothes  instead  of  putting  them 
over  their  heads  ?” 

“Why  is  that?” 

“There  would  be  less  overhead.” 


Salesman :  Now  I’ll  throw  in  the  clutch. 

Bored  One :  Good.  I  knew  you’d  throw  in  something 
if  I  waited  long  enough. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2l4..~..~> . . . . 

Peeled.  No.  2%.. . - 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS2  (F.  O.  B  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White. . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White.......„ . . . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.66 

t’Siei 

t2.10 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.80 

t2.00 


.46  .. 
.77%., 
2.86  .. 


.70  . 

3.60  t3.60 


.80 


.76  _ 

3.76  t3.76 


1.40 

6.60 

1.16 


.82% . 

4.00  . 

.70  t.72% 

3.76  13.76 
.62% . 


tl.60 

tL86 


.66  _ 

'.’96  r.’.’.z 

.72%  t.76 
.66  t-70 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . .  2.75  t2.76 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2.^ . . . —  — 

No.  2%  . 62%  t.62% 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count.« . — . . 76  - 

6  or  over  . 86  ........ 

No.  2%,  8  count. . . . 95  . 

7/10  count  .  1.10  ........ 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2.... — . 66  . 

No.  2%  . — . 80  . 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.10  .. — 

No.  10  .  3.26  - 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  . — .  i.OO  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . . . .  — •— 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 86  . 

CORN*  ^  _ 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  fl.lO 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2....... .  1.00  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  10 . — 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2»«....~~~..»~. .  1.02%........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  ....... 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 86  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2......_........«.«  .80  ...._ 

Sandard,  No.  -2 . 66  t.67% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . . . 

No.  2%  . .76  - 

No.  10  .  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2.._ . 76  „_.... 

No.  10  . 8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMLATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48........ . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6a.... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68... . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 

No.'  10  Std.  Alaskas,  88........................  4.26  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . .  8.76 

No.  2  Ungraded . 66  t.66 


No.  10  . 

.  2.40 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.05 

*1.00 

No.  8  . 

. 

,Tt„rtT 

No.  10  . 

.  8.60 

*8.60 

California,  f.  o.  l>  cuwni* 

.  1.06 

*.96 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

.  8.60 

*8.26 

SUCCOTASH* 

1.06 

1.86 

4.76 

1.60 

'l86 

6.60 


1.40 

1.60 


tl.46 

tl.90 

*1.66 

*6.00 

*1.16 

*1.26 

*1.60 


Standard  Green  Cum,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . .-. 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

No.  2%  . .  .82%  *.82% 

No.  3  . 90  *.92% 

No.  10  .  2.76  *2.90 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  ...»™ 

No.  2  . 70  _ 

J.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  ........ 

No.  3  . .  .  . 

F.  O.  H.  Factory .  1.26  ........ 

No.  10 


F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory.,.. . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 


*.40 


3.26 
3.26 
.40 

.41%.. 

.60  _ 

.62%  *.62% 

.90  _ 

.87%  *.87% 

.96 _ 

.92%  *.92% 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . . . 

Choice  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.C. 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8......„„.......,„..« 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _  2.10 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.96 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2_.. . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . .  ™..« 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.40 

Elastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 _ _  _ _ 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water.  No.  2 . . . .  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . .  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . .  6.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . . . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . .  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  ™„„ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . ."™ 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2™..............„ . . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10  ....... _ _ _ _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.66  *2.86 

No.  lOs  .  7.76  +8.00 


.90 


6.00  *6.00 


*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 

*‘6176 


No.  10  .  2.86 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  *2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 3.26  ........ 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  2.76  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  _ 

No.  2%  . 1.06  _ 

No.  10  . 3.76  . . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROB* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17>oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz......... 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz...... . 

OYSTERS* 


...  *6.60 
....  *8.26 
....  *1.96 


Canned  Fruits 

1  .Oft 

. .  lift 

*1.10 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

.  1.«B 

10  oz. . . . ... 

_  2.10 

*2.10 

Selects,  6  oz..................„...._ 

•••••••• 

SALMONS 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

2.90 

*3.00 

9  aK 

*2.36 

3.10 

Flat,  No.  % _ _ _ 

APRICOTS*  (CaUfornU) 

2.60 

*1.66 

*2.00 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

. .  l.M 

.  2.oa 

*1.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

. .  1.20 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Pink,  Tall,  No"  1 . 

. . . .  1.10 

+1.06 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . . 

. . afi 

No  3  ; . . . 

_  a.oR 

'6.00 

Flat,  No  U. 

.  1.00 

'*.'96 

*1.66 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

— 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMPg 

Dry.  No.  1 . . 

7.26 

*7.00 

.  1.10 

*1.10 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. .  1.07%.„.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2........ — ..... _ ...  _  ...... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . .  .....  ..... 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  *2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% . *2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  *2.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . „...  ...... 

No.  10  . .  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  ....... 

No.  2  . . .  1.26  *1.16 

No.  6  . 8.76  _ 

No.  1  Juice. . .66 _ 

No.  2  Juice . .  .76  ....... 

No.  6  Juice _ ........... ............... 8.26  ..... 


Wet,  No.  1,  Large. 


. . .  1.16  *1.16 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 

%  Oil,  keyless . .  3.26  *8.26 

%  OU,  keys .  8.60  *8.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . .  . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . . .  3.90  *8.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless . . .  2.86  *2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  2.96  *2.76 

TUNA  FISHg  (CaliftMiiia),  per  case 


Yellow,  %s.  Fancy... . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy — ..... — 

Yellow,  is  _ ................. 

Light  Meat,  %8.... . 

Light  Meat,  %8.................. 

Light  Meat,  Is................. 


4.80 _ 

6.60  *6.00 

12.00  _ 

8.86  _ 

4.76 _ 

8.50 _ 
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SCOTT  Improved 

VINERS  and  FEEDERS 


Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  —  the  impact 
principle  --  the  only  known  method  of  threshing 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RE¬ 
FINED 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 


540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. :  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company.  Joliet. 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.. 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


March  2, 19S6 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Stampede  Ended — It  Halted  the  Best  Market  Condition 
Which  Ever  Existed — A  Warning  to  Brokers — Demand  for  the 
Better  Quality  Goods  Goes  Steadily  On — Some  Items  Already 
Gone — Futures  Held  Up — Better  Weather  Opens  Shipping 
And  May  Cause  a  Flood  of  Orders 

IMPROVING — Letters  indicate  that  the  canners  are 
making  a  brave  fight  against  the  too  low  prices  and 
the  stampede  is  halted.  The  ridiculous  prices  of  39 
cents  and  39 cents  instead  of  40  cents  on  I’s  toma¬ 
toes,  and  59  cents  and  59 cents  instead  of  60  cents 
on  2’s  standard  tomatoes  have  disappeared,  and  it  has 
not  been  to  the  advantage  or  benefit  of  the  brokers 
who  named  such  cent  cuts,  for  the  action  is  in¬ 
terpreted  that  they  will  do  anything  to  make  a  sale. 
Don’t  let  them  chissel  down  the  normal  21/2  cents  per 
dozen  advance  or  decline.  When  you  realize  the  great 
number  of  canners  who  depend,  in  child-like  helpless¬ 
ness,  upon  their  brokers,  actions  of  this  kind  and  par¬ 
ticular  when  such  canners  note  that  their  brokers  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  stop  the  landslide  of  prices,  and  so 
try  to  protect  the  canners,  actually  help  it  along,  the 
hot  anger  and  resentment  of  the  canners  is  easily 
understood.  Harsh  things  are  being  said  by  this  mass 
of  canners  who  look  upon  their  brokers  as  their  guides 
and  sales-directors.  Picture  what  would  happen  to 
any  commercial  salesman  who  returned  to  his  home 
office  and  reported  that  he  had  beaten  prices  down  and  ' 
sold  the  firm’s  goods  at  lower  and  lower  prices. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  was  all  so  futile.  It 
merely  resulted  in  making  the  buyers  close  their  books 
and  get  out  of  the  market  on  all  the  lower  grades  of 
canned  foods,  and  stay  out  until  the  storm  blew  over. 
The  cutters  did  not  curry  favor  with  their  buyers,  and 
they  mortally  wounded  such  sellers  as  fell  into  the 
trap.  It  hurt  the  whole  market  for  canned  foods ;  de¬ 
stroyed  the  splendid  spirit  that  existed  before  that, 
under  which  canned  foods  sales  were  moving  along 
steadily,  and  with  the  complete  confidence  of  the  * 
buyers.  The  finest  market  condition  ever  experienced 
in  this  industry  was  blasted.  And  the  amount  of  goods 
actually  sold  was  trifling.  The  danger  was  what  it 
might  do  to  the  whole  canned  foods  list,  and  the  dam¬ 
age  it  did  to  the  spirit  and  condition  of  the  market.  It 
has  passed,  we  believe,  and  such  brokers  had  better 
see  that  it  never  occurs  again.  It  is  their  job  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  clients,  both  sellers  and  buyers.  Plenty  of 
brokers  remained  faithful,  and  warned  their  canners. 

Meantime  the  demand  for  the  better  qualities  goes 
steadily  on,  though  prices  have  suffered  somewhat. 


Everybody  knows  that  these  better  qualities,  in  all 
lines,  are  scarce,  actually  too  scarce,  and  that  there 
may  soon  be  a  scramble  for  them  at  any  price.  Fancy 
and  extra  standard  Golden  Bantam  corn  is  practically 
all  gone,  and  the  better  grades  of  whole  grain  corn  of 
all  kinds  are  nearly  cleaned  up.  The  same  is  largely 
true  of  the  higher  grades  of  both  peas  and  of  tomatoes, 
of  many  fruits  and  even  of  California  peaches,  pears, 
etc.,  and  the  fish  packs  are  played  down  to  the  dis¬ 
appearing  point.  That  tremenduous  demand  we  have 
so  often  referred  to  is  real,  and  it  is  marching  on  with¬ 
out  interruption.  It  will  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  the 
better  goods,  and  buyers  will  then  be  forced  to  take  the 
cheaper  or  poorer  grades,  provided  they  are  passable. 
In  that  day  those  who  sold  under  the  present  drive  will 
heap  curses  on  the  heads  of  those  who  induced  them 
to  sell,  or  did  not  prevent  them  from  selling. 

Snap  beans  are  passing  out  of  the  picture  in  this 
region,  and  in  all  regions,  and  prices  are  advancing 
faster  than  some  traders  seem  able  to  keep  up  with. 
Note  that  cut  stringless  beans  are  quoted  by  most  at 
75  cents  to  7714  cents,  but  just  today  comes  a  quota- 
tation  in  a  broker’s  circular  of  721/4  cents.  No  use 
trying  to  find  them ;  they  will  probably  be  80  cents  by 
the  time  you  f-ead  this. 

Spinach  is  entirely  out  of  supply  in  this  region  and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  new  packed,  spring 
goods,  can  be  gotten  ready,  as  the  crop  has  been  hurt 
by  the  heavy  coating  of  ice  with  which  it  has  been 
covered  in  recent  months. 

White  lima  beans  are  quoted  at  70  cents,  and  mixed 
white  and  green  at  85  cents.  They  have  been  selling 
quite  freely  at  these  prices,  and  the  fancy  qualities  are 
bringing  $1.25.  Statistics  show  that  this  pack  was 
largely  shipped  out  immediately  following  the  close 
of  the  season,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  witness 
a  flurry  in  this  market,  due  to  the  scarcity. 

We  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  statistics  of  some 
packs  in  this  week’s  Editorial,  and  you  will  probably 
find  it  interesting.  It  is  about  time  the  canned  foods 
market  began  to  act  intelligently,  selling  the  products 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  available  for  supply,  in¬ 
stead  of  upon  the  basis  of  the  total  packs  of  any  given 
item.  A  consumer  who  wants  a  small.  No.  1  can, 
won’t  take  a  No.  2i/4,  and  a  surplus  pack  of  lO’s  should 
have  no  influence  upon  the  prices  of  the  consumer  mar¬ 
kets.  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  is  trying  to  impress  this 
more  intelligent  use  of  statistics,  and  it  is  about  time. 
For  their  own  protection  every  canner  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  and  apply  this  principle. 
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FUTURES — ^The  stampede  and  its  discussion  have 
done  one  good  thing  for  the  industry :  it  postponed  the 
selling  of  futures,  which  is  an  advantage.  The  sellers 
need  time  to  devise  an  honest-to-goodness  sales  con¬ 
tract,  instead  of  the  mere  options  they  have  been  using, 
and  which  caught  them  so  severely  this  past  season. 
Any  man  can  make  a  mistake  once,  but  you  know  what 
he  is  if  he  makes  the  same  mistake  again. 

The  futures  market  has  not  opened,  and  it  is  said 
the  buyers  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  offers.  They  will 
want  them,  never  fear,  but  when  they  come  for  them 
protect  yourself.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  buyers 
will  “lay-off”  futures  this  season,  considering  that  they 
lost  money  on  last  year’s  futures  operations.  That  is 
the  normal  procedure;  they  have  done  it  again  and 
again  over  the  years,  but  every  time  they  do  it  they 
force  the  spot  market  up  against  themselves,  and  the 
next  Fall  they  wish  to  heaven  they  had  bought  futures. 
If  you  have  to  carry  the  goods  until  they  are  ready  to 
take  them,  why  tie  yourself  up  at  the  low  future 
prices  ?  It  used  to  be  that  you  needed  the  contracts  for 
financing  purposes,  but  the  banks  won’t  look  at  that 
now.  Better  to  figure  to  warehouse  the  goods  as 
packed,  and  get  the  needed  money  that  way.  Then 
you  have  some  chance  to  share  in  the  advancing  prices ! 

The  cold  weather  seems  to  have  passed,  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  is  again  possible.  This  will  awaken  the 
market  and  start  active  buying  again,  because  all  hands 
are  low  in  stocks  and  need  them  badly.  It  will  take  a 
whale-of-a-lot  of  goods  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  tie-up  of  roads  and  rivers,  and  the  impossibility  to 
furnish  supplies  over  the  past  month  and  more.  Keep 
that  in  mind  when  you  come  to  sell. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Grapefruit  Juice  Scores  Only  Decline — Buying  Higher  Grades 
of  Canned  Foods — Standards  and  Low  Grades  Neglected — 
Consumption  Continues  Heavy — ^Tomatoes  Unchanged — Buyers 
Are  Opposed  to  the  Cuts  in  Prices — Peaches  Make  Come-Back 

New  York,  February  28,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — A  reduction  in  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  prices,  looming  on  the  horizon  for 
several  weeks  past,  became  effective  this  week, 
with  most  of  the  large  canners  sharing  in  the  decline. 
Price  changes  of  outstanding  importance  were  lacking 
in  the  remainder  of  the  list.  Canned  fruits  continued 
to  show  some  irregularity,  although  cling  peaches 
apparently  were  firming  up.  Vegetables  were  quiet 
and  unchanged,  under  but  moderate  buying. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  covering  on  forward 
requirement  for  fruits  and  top  qualities  of  vegetables, 
and  this  buying  is  expected  to  hold  up  well  over  the 
next  several  weeks,  as  distributors  round  out  their 
inventories  to  carry  them  into  the  new  packing  season. 
On  standard  quality  vegetables,  however,  bearish  price 
views  still  seem  to  prevail,  and  hand-to-mouth  buying 
is  indicated  on  these  lines  over  the  near  term. 


TOM  VALLETTE  DIES — Tom  Vallette,  for  many 
years  associated  with  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  and 
best  known  as  canned  foods  buyer  for  that  wholesale 
grocery  house,  died  at  his  home  in  Westchester  Febru¬ 
ary  21.  Mr.  Vallette,  who  was  in  his  70s,  had  been  in 
retirement  for  some  years,  although  continuing  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Francis  H.  Leggett 
&  Co.  During  his  many  years  as  canned  foods  buyer 
for  the  company,  Mr.  Vallette  established  an  enviable 
record  throughout  the  canning  industry  as  an  expert 
on  matters  pertaining  to  that  trade. 

CANNED  FOODS  AT  RETAIL— With  the  chain 
stores  continuing  to  quote  low  prices  on  canned  foods 
at  retail,  consumption  continues  heavy.  Some  of  the 
current  retail  postings  show  the  following  offerings: 
Standard  No.  2  tomatoes,  4  cans  for  25  cents ;  Alaska 
pink  salmon,  No.  1  tall,  10  cents ;  choice  2 V2S  Bartlett 
pears,  15  cents;  early  June  peas,  southern  2s,  3  cans 
for  25  cents;  fancy  cut  string  beans,  Michigan  No.  2s, 
12  cents ;  fancy  wet  pack  shrimp,  2  cans  for  25  cents. 
It  is  noted  that  notwithstanding  the  current  low  prices 
for  standard  corn,  f.  0.  b.  canneries,  the  chains  in 
general  are  not  featuring  this  line  among  their  low- 
priced  offerings. 

TOMATOES — Aside  from  reported  sales  at  conces¬ 
sions  involved  in  “panic  parties”  by  canners  who 
credulously  believe  that  they  are  “meeting  competi¬ 
tion,”  the  market  for  standard  eastern  tomatoes  re¬ 
mains  without  change.  The  chisels  have  been  sharp¬ 
ened  to  a  fine  point  indeed  when  “buyers”  hammer  for 

59  and  591/4  cents  tomatoes  against  a  market  price  of 

60  cents,  and  as  soon  as  canners  post  themselves  on 
actual  conditions,  it  appears  that  60  cents  will  look 
cheap  for  good  standard  2s.  The  unloading  of  toma¬ 
toes  at  low  prices  within  recent  weeks,  however,  should 
speed  stabilization  of  the  general  market.  In  all  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  rank  and  file  of  distributors,  they  are  not 
interested  in  seeing  tomatoes  hammered  down  from 
60  cents  to  571/4  cents ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more 
interested  in  seeing  the  market  stabilize  at  60  cents 
or  any  other  fair  level  that  can  be  sustained. 

CORN,  PEAS — Spots  remain  unchanged  on  both 
corn  and  peas,  with  trading  generally  limited  to  small 
lots.  Futures  as  yet  are  mostly  conversation,  outside 
of  the  placing  of  some  business,  subject  to  approval 
of  price,  between  distributors  and  canners  who  nor¬ 
mally  supply  their  private  label  requirements. 

PEACHES — Buyers  who  jumped  into  the  cling  peach 
market  with  both  feet  on  the  recent  break  now  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  owning  goods  at  about  15  cents  per 
dozen  under  replacement.  Current  postings  indicate 
$1.20  as  the  going  market  on  standard  2i/4s  clings  and 
$1.30  on  choice,  with  indications  of  a  pending  10  cents 
advance  on  both  grades,  due  to  the  fact  that  recent 
heavy  sales  have  pretty  well  liquidated  the  holdings  of 
the  weaker  canners. 

’COTS — Apricots,  which  were  caught  in  the  tail- 
end  of  the  price  wrecking  blizzard  which  knocked  the 
props  from  under  the  peach  market  earlier  in  the  year, 
are  rallying  slowly.  No.  10s  are  definitely  strong,  with 
no  selling  pressure.  On  2i/4s  and  Is,  however,  price 
shading  is  still  possible  on  prompt  shipment  business. 
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PEARS — Bartlett  pears  are  also  doing  a  little  better, 
following  considerable  shading  in  recent  business. 
Canners  are  posting  prompt  shipment  pears  at  $1.45 
for  standard  2i^s,  $1.65  for  choice,  and  $1.90  for 
fancy,  although  standards  can  still  be  picked  up  in  the 
open  market  at  $1.40  and  choice  at  $1.55,  all  prices, 
of  course,  being  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Heavier  offerings  of  Florida  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  which  threatened  to  depress  the  general 
market  at  the  start  of  the  year,  have  finally  brought 
about  a  readjustment,  with  a  number  of  prominent 
canners  offering  No.  2s  for  prompt  shipment  at  90 
cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  points,  which  compares 
with  a  high  of  $1.00  attained  this  season.  On  other 
sizes,  the  new  prices,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  are  as 
follows:  8-oz.,  521/2  cents;  Is,  62l^  cents;  300s,  75 
cents ;  5s,  $2.75.  The  new  prices  are  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  or  change  without  notice. 

SALMON — ^With  retail  outlets  stocking  up  in  better 
volume  for  Lenten  demand,  business  in  the  salmon 
market  has  shown  a  sudden  spurt.  The  market  for 
coast  shipment  salmon  is  holding  steady  at  $2.35  for 
reds,  $1.65  for  medium  reds,  $1.05  for  pinks,  and  95 
cents  to  $1.00  for  chums,  f.  o.  b.  Other  canned  fish, 
notably  shrimp  and  tuna,  are  meeting  with  better  in¬ 
quiry,  while  lobster,  crabmeat,  and  sardines  are  also 
sharing  in  the  seasonal  increase  in  volume. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  *Mllinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Weather  Returned  to  Normal,  Trade  Resumed  Shipping,  De¬ 
mand  for  Product  Inactive — Buyers  Shopping  for  Under  Market 
Prices — General  Market  Firm — Featuring  Salmon 
Week — Robinson-Patman  Bills 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  28,  1936. 

HE  WEATHER — For  the  past  week,  everyone 
throughout  this  district  has  had  a  respite  from  the 
severe  cold  wave.  The  temperature  has  been  hover¬ 
ing  around  30  above,  which  really  seems  like  Spring¬ 
time  in  comparison  to  the  sub-zero  days. 

GENERAL  MARKET — ^With  the  break  in  the  severe 
weather,  jobbers  have  been  able  to  ship  and  chains 
have  been  able  to  supply  their  outlying  units.  This 
has  made  for  a  general  quickening  in  the  feeling,  but 
brokers  report  the  demand  anything  but  active. 

TOMATOES — Ohio  and  Indiana  tomato  canners 
have  been  holding  meetings  all  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  keep  the  weak  sellers  from  undermining  the  general 
market.  It  is  reported  that  90  per  cent  of  the  canners 
in  these  two  states  are  holding  at  70  cents  for  No.  2 
tin  standards.  No.  21/^  standards  are  quoted  at  95 
cents  to  $1.00.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  buyers  are 
simply  playing  the  waiting  game. 

CORN — The  trade  at  large  are  slowly  appreciating 
that  corn  is  in  a  very  strong  statistical  position.  There 
are  many,  both  buyers  and  sellers,  who  argue  that 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  low  prices  that  have 


ruled  during  the  past  couple  of  months,  should  prevail. 
In  a  way,  guess  they  are  right,  but  all  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  still 
rules.  The  nominal  market  on  No.  2  tin  standard  corn 
is  quoted  at  70  cents  f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  factory 
points,  but  here  and  there  a  seller  will  confirm  at  65 
to  671^  cents.  The  demand  for  No.  10  tin  com  has 
been  limited  during  the  past  two  or  more  weeks. 

PEAS — Not  much  of  an  active  market.  Some 
jobbers  are  looking  around  for  desirable  lots  that  can 
be  purchased  at  an  attractive  basis  to  warrant  them 
to  carry  the  goods  over.  The  nominal  market  on  No. 

2  tin  standard  early  Junes  is  70  cents  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin 
factory.  Some  of  the  sharp-shooting  buyers  report 
that  they  can  beat  that  price  some  2i/^  cents  per  dozen, 
but  a  careful  check-up  among  the  leading  pea  brokers 
of  Chicago  forces  the  conclusion  that  70  cents  factory 
is  just  about  the  inside. 

APRICOTS — The  market  weakened  in  sympathy 
with  the  peaches,  some  month  or  so  ago,  but  continued 
rains  in  California  have  reduced  the  anticipated  crop 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  result  that  today’s  prices 
are  firm  and  range  about:  No.  2i/^  standards  at  $1.25 
dozen ;  No.  2V^  choice  at  $1.40  dozen. 

PEACHES — Canners  on  the  Coast  are  taking  some 
heavy  losses  with  the  result  that  further  selling  and 
low  prices  have  been  restricted  to  the  minimum.  Be¬ 
lated  buyers,  trying  to  purchase  at  prices  that  ruled 
shortly  after  the  Convention,  now  find  it  impossible  to 
buy  at  under:  No.  2V^  choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at 
$1.30;  No.  2V^  standard  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.25. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — There  is  a  stronger 
feeling  here.  Applesauce  is  developing  firmness.  No. 
2  fancy  New  York  State  packing  has  been  sold  at  70 
cents  f.  0.  b.  factory.  The  demand  for  No.  10  tins  has 
also  developed  and  some  big  business  has  been  booked. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Firmness  prevails 
with  721/^  cents  bottom  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  for 
the  standard  cut  grades.  No.  10  tins  are  by  no  means 
plentiful  and  some  sizeable  volume  has  been  recorded 
on  No.  10  standard  cuts  at  $3.35  Michigan  factory 
points. 

SALMON  WEEK — ^The  leading  wholesale  grocers 
are  featuring  Salmon  Week — February  28th  to  March 
7th.  The  cherry  canners  had  their  week — ^now  come 
the  salmon  canners.  Then  don’t  forget  that  the  one 
big  week  will  be  National  Grocers  Week,  that  will 
begin  March  16th.  Independent  retail  grocers  through¬ 
out  the  land  are  going  to  make  a  concentrated  effort 
to  drive  home  to  the  American  people  that  their  retail 
grocer  can  serve  them  just  as  ably  if  not  better  than 
any  chain. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILLS— The  smoke-screens 
are  arising.  Washington  is  full  of  them.  What  is  the 
National  Canners  Association  doing  about  it?  The 
answer  is — as  usual — “nothing.”  Why  don’t  they? 
Let  the  average  small  and  medium  sized  canner  answer 
that  question,  he  knows. 

The  opponents  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Bills  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  draw  the  canners  into  the  “Battle 
of  the  Century”  now  raise  a  smoke-screen  that  the 
enactment  of  these  measures  will  further  the  Federal 
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grade  labeling  movement  against  which  the  N.  C.  A., 
as  you  know,  has  gone  on  record.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  read  these  bills  to  realize  that  absolutely 
nothing  is  contained  in  them  to  warrant  such  a  thought. 
There  is  but  one  objective  in  the  Robinson-Patman 
measures,  and  keep  this  clearly  in  mind,  Mr.  Reader. 
That  objective  is  to  rid  the  food  industry  of  unfair 
practices  which  everyone  in  the  business  knows  has 
been  rampant.  These  evil  practices  have  uprooted  fair 
competition,  sowed  the  seed  of  monopoly  and  unfair 
and  unjust  competition  and  have  contributed  tragically 
toward  the  destruction  of  the  small  independent  unit 
in  the  food  and  grocery  industry,  be  it  a  canner,  a 
wholesaler  or  a  retailer.  If  you  are  an  independent 
business  man  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  support  these 
bills  by  letting  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  know 
that  you  want  them  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Remember— A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Pack  Boosted  Last  Week,  Practically  the  First  in  Past 
Two  Months — Mardi  Gras  Carnival  Closed  This  Week,  Interest 

Now  Centered  on  Lent — Weather  Moderated  and  Oyster 
Industry  Returning  to  Normal 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  28,  1936. 

HRIMP — ^The  shrimp  pack  was  boosted  last  week 
by  a  strike  of  shrimp  in  Briton  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  both  the  Louisiana  and  the 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  canneries  were  able  to  turn  out  a  fairly 
good  pack,  which  was  very  much  needed,  because  it 
was  the  only  pack  worth  talking  about  that  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  this  section  have  had  in  two  months.  The 
shrimp  were  of  a  desirable  size  to  can,  being  large  and 
medium.  Of  course,  while  this  is  a  lift  towards  replen¬ 
ishing  the  depleted  condition  of  the  stock  of  canned 
shrimp  on  hand,  yet  it  will  require  the  production  of 
a  good  deal  more  to  bring  it  up  to  normal. 

It  looks  like  that  the  supply  of  sea  foods  diminishes 
when  Lent  begins.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  all  producers  complain  of  scarcity  of 
fish  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  it  may  be  too  that  the 
increased  demand  for  Lent  makes  the  supply  appear 
lighter  than  it  really  is. 

The  Holy  season  of  Lent,  as  prescribed  by  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  starts  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  ends  on  Eas¬ 
ter  Sunday.  This  is  one  of  the  movable  feasts  of  the 
Church  that  unlike  Christmas  and  New  Year,  it  does 
not  fall  on  the  same  day  each  year  and  in  1936,  Lent 
started  on  February  26  and  ends  on  April  12,  which 
means  that  it  will  take  in  all  of  the  month  of  March, 
a  few  days  in  February  and  nearly  half  of  the  month 
of  April. 

The  regulations  of  Lent  require  that  the  faithful  ab¬ 
stain  from  flesh  meat  on  all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
in  Lent,  besides  two  Saturdays,  which  accounts  for 
the  increased  consumption  of  sea  foods  during  Lent, 
among  Catholic  communities. 


Of  course,  sea  foods  is  not  the  only  food  that  can 
be  substituted  in  the  diet  for  flesh  meat,  but  eggs, 
vegetables  and  fruits  may  also  be  eaten  in  the  place  of 
flesh  meat  in  the  days  of  abstinence  during  Lent,  hence 
it  may  be  said  that  Lent  helps  the  canning  industry 
in  a  general  way. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  moved  fairly 
well  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  but  production  was 
interfered  with  by  cold  weather  the  early  part. 

It  takes  from  three  to  five  hundred  barrels  of  oysters 
for  a  factory  to  operate,  as  they  would  not  get  enough 
oyster  meat  out  of  less  quantity  of  oysters  for  the 
canneries  to  run  profitably. 

There  are  only  about  five  or  six  pounds  of  oyster 
meat  in  a  barrel  of  oysters. 

The  fatter  and  more  plump  an  oyster  is,  the  greater 
they  yield  per  barrel  and  for  this  reason  oysters  are 
not  canned  until  they  get  real  fat  and  are  in  the  prime 
of  condition. 

We’ve  had  considerable  rain  in  this  section  the  last 
two  months,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  like  it  might  do 
damage  to  the  oysters,  because  an  oversupply  of  fresh 
water  kills  them. 

We  had  a  heavy  freshet  in  this  section  about  seven 
years  ago,  which  killed  all  the  oysters  in  Alabama  and 
some  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  therefore  the  con¬ 
tinuous  rain  had  the  oyster  folks  very  much  worried. 

So  far  this  season,  the  canning  of  oysters  has  moved 
in  low  gear,  but  it  is  expected  that  with  favorable 
weather,  production  will  pick  up. 

It  requires  fair  cold  weather  for  canning  oysters, 
around  40  to  60  degrees  above  zero,  so  if  it  gets  too 
cold  or  too  hot,  it  is  bad. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  per 
dozen  for  eight  ounce,  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Floods,  But  More  Benefit  Than  Damage — Peach  Prices  Take  a 
Second  Jump — Heavy  Business  in  Them — Some  Grades  of 
Pineapple  Very  Scarce — Uneasy  About  Apricots  Due  to  Too 

Early  Blossoming — Spinach  and  Peas  Quiet — Sense  and 
Decency  Versus  Fanaticism 

San  Francisco,  February  28, 1936. 

Floods — Heavy  rains  have  continued  during  the 
week,  a  series  of  tropical  storms  having  swept  in 
from  the  Pacific,  and  instead  of  farmers  worrying 
over  prospects  of  a  dry  year  they  are  contending  with 
flood  conditions  in  many  places.  While  some  damage 
has  been  done  by  torrential  rains,  this  has  been  far 
overshadowed  by  benefits  and  prospects  are  again 
bright  for  bumper  crops.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
water  tables  are  rising,  relieving  a  situation  that  had 
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become  critical  in  districts  where  pumping  for  irriga¬ 
tion  had  become  general. 

PEACHES  UP  AGAIN — For  the  second  time  in  as 
many  weeks,  prices  on  peaches  have  been  advanced  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  and  other  leading 
interests.  A  very  heavy  business  on  this  fruit  has 
been  done  of  late  and  unsold  stocks  have  been  whittled 
down  to  quite  modest  figures,  with  many  lines  now 
completely  sold  up.  The  C.  P.  C.  has  advanced  prices 
on  every  item  in  its  peach  list  and  Del  Monte  No.  2i/^ 
halves  are  now  quoted  at  $1.45,  with  sliced  at  $1,371/4. 
No.  2  is  quoted  at  $1.15  for  halves  and  $1.10  for  sliced; 
No.  1  tall  at  $1,021/4  for  halves  and  971/4  cents  for 
sliced;  buffet  at  671/4  cents,  and  No.  10  at  $5.20  for 
halves  and  $5.10  for  sliced.  But  four  items  are  avail¬ 
able  in  standards  and  lower  grades  with  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $1.25  for  No.  21/4  standards,  $1.15  for  No. 
21/4  water,  and  $3.65  for  No.  10  water  and  pie  fruit. 

FRUITS — Trading  has  been  rather  limited  of  late 
on  fruits  other  than  peaches,  but  some  of  these  are 
commencing  to  get  real  attention  again.  Buyers  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  some  grades  of  pineapple,  with 
orders  being  scaled  down  on  some  of  these.  There 
is  quite  a  call  for  No.  2l/>  broken  slices  and  orders  for 
this  item  cannot  be  filled  in  full.  Likewise,  some  sizes 
and  grades  of  crushed  pineapple  are  in  very  light 
supply. 

APRICOTS — Some  easiness  is  in  evidence  on  apri¬ 
cots,  especially  on  choice,  with  No.  21/2S  available  at 
$1.50  in  unpeeled  and  at  $2  in  peeled.  Some  canners 
decline  to  meet  the  new  quotations,  suggesting  that  the 
heavy  rains  and  the  early  blooming  of  this  fruit  may 
easily  spell  a  lighter  output  this  season.  In  this  case, 
a  carryover  would  come  in  handy. 

SPINACH — The  recent  naming  of  prices  on  new 
pack  spinach  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  smaller  in¬ 
terests  has  attracted  but  little  business  and  no  real 
volume  is  expected  until  the  crop  situation  has  become 
more  settled.  The  opening  prices  are  about  the  same 
as  the  quotations  on  spot  goods.  In  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  some  packers  are  out  with  future  prices  on  peas, 
these  being  about  the  same  as  those  of  last  year.  In 
general,  packers  do  not  seem  anxious  to  push  the  sale 
of  futures  and  distributors  are  not  anxious  to  make 
long  range  commitments. 

HARVEST  TIME  AND  BLOSSOM  TIME— Last 
week  Cloverdale,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  celebrated  with  its  annual  Citrus  Fair,  while 
Oakdale,  not  far  away  held  its  annual  Almond  Blossom 
Festival.  Thus,  in  California,  we  find  harvest  time 
and  blossom  time  in  one  and  the  same  season. 

SENSE  AND  DECENCY  VS.  FANATICISM— 
Behind  the  scenes  in  California  an  issue  is  being  fought 
out  on  which  depends  the  good  name  of  the  State  and 
the  welfare  of  an  army  of  more  than  200,000  migratory 
workers.  Following  years  of  turmoil,  marked  by 
vigilante  raids  and  bloodshed,  the  Federal  Government 
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stepped  in  last  year  with  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  that  has  yet  been  made.  Model 
labor  camps  for  migratory  workers  were  established 
at  Marysville,  in  the  heart  of  the  canning  cling  peach 
district,  and  at  Arvin,  in  the  cotton  section.  They  pro¬ 
vided  sanitary  and  decent  housing  and  their  operation 
was  eminently  successful.  The  Federal  Resettlement 
Administration  has  obtained  approval  and  funds  for 
building  about  twenty  more  of  these  camps  in  leading 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  districts.  Selfish  in¬ 
fluences  have  been  set  to  work  to  stop  the  government 
from  carrying  out  its  program,  the  claim  being  set 
up  by  so-called  patriotic  organizations  that  the  camps 
would  become  the  home  of  red  agitators.  Options  on 
land  for  the  additional  camps  have  been  taken  but  so 
violent  has  been  the  opposition  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  announced  that  no  more  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  unless  they  are  approved  by  the  people  of  the 
community.  Growers,  packers  and  bankers  have  an 
opportunity  of  upholding  a  humane  and  intelligent 
policy  and  of  administering  a  rebuke  to  interests  which 
favor  a  continuance  of  conditions  that  brought  nothing 
but  shame  in  the  past. 

FISH  CONTROL — The  California  Sardine  Products 
Institute,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  has 
launched  a  campaign  in  favor  of  four  measures  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  to  save  the  California  sardine  from 
destruction.  These  are  House  bills  Nos.  10395,  10396, 
10397  and  10401.  The  measures,  if  adopted,  will  pass 
back  to  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  of  all  sardines  taken  on  the  West 
Coast  and  will  bring  floating  reduction  plants  under 
the  same  regulation  as  shore  plants.  Harry  Irving, 
president  of  the  California  Sardine  Products  Institute, 
declares  that  serious  impairment  of  the  sardine  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  sight  if  the  activities  of  floating  reduction 
plants  are  not  curbed.  He  points  out  that  four  huge 
floating  reduction  plants  are  now  operating  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  of  the  California  coast,  with  two 
others  now  being  fitted  out.  These  operate  without 
payment  of  the  State  privilege  tax  of  50  cents  a  ton 
for  fish  received  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  handle 
about  325,000  tons  of  sardines  per  season,  the  entire 
catch  being  converted  into  fish  meal  and  oil.  Forty- 
five  land  plants  operated  last  season,  canning  about 


185,000  tons  of  fish  and  using  about  175,000  tons  for 
reduction  purposes.  Mr.  Irving  expresses  the  opinion 
that  about  450,000  or  500,000  tons  might  be  taken 
annually  without  seriously  depleting  the  species,  but 
holds  that  a  limit  must  be  fixed  against  possible 
economic  depletion.  To  insure  the  safety  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  the  output  of  the  floating  reduction  plants  must 
be  controlled  the  same  as  the  shore  plants. 

Jt  jit 

TOMATO  VARIETIES  AND  FERTILIZERS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

DR.  SAYRE :  Yes.  Recently  the  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany  came  out  with  a  recommendation,  which  I  think 
is  a  very  sensible  one  and  which  will  probably  prove 
very  effective,  and  that  is  to  apply  the  Cyanamid  with 
your  cover  crop  when  you  plow  it  under  in  the  spring. 
The  only  effective  way  to  apply  a  cover  crop  is  to  plow 
it  under  at  least  two  weeks  and  preferably  three  weeks 
before  you  are  going  to  grow  the  crop,  and  if  you  apply 
Cyanamid  at  that  time  you  will  be  perfectly  safe.  It 
would  supply  nitrogen  at  a  time  when  the  bacteria 
decomposing  in  the  cover  crop  needed  it  most,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  effective  way.  I  think  that  is 
a  highly  efficient  method. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  Are  there  any  other 
questions?  Dr.  Sayre,  we  appreciate  your  address 
very  much.  (Applause.) 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  8-9 — Tri-States  at  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Balti¬ 
more.  Spring  Meeting. 


’S  TRUTH 

A  Negro  was  endeavoring  to  make  clear  to  a  friend 
just  what  constitutes  oratory.  “I  will  elucidate,”  he 
said.  “If  you  say  black  am  white,  dat  am  foolish.  But 
if  you  says  black  am  white  an’  bellers  like  a  bull,  an’ 
pounds  de  table  with  both  fists,  dat  am  oratory!” 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  ^oo^s  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 
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-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADfUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chaina. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BORNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Camiery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Ciuming  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wls. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cug.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continentad  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaUT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Cateup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Liingsenkamp  Co.,  Indi2mapoli8,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUezs. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannert. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  t.A3rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HUUERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  IR. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nii.gara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT.  Semesan 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  ^uld  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven  Co:..-. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown.  N  ) 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frairk  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 

Tanks,  Wood. 


March  2, 1936 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


'Oh,  yes!  I  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  other 
stout  fellahs,  too  —  Toma* 
toes,  Peas,  Carrots  —  we’re 
all  shown  in  the  new  1 936 
Landreth  Canner’s  Guide 
—  seed  for  every  pack. 

'Let’s  get  together  soon.’ 


'I’m  an  oversized,  lanky  fellow.  Tall  and  well  built.  I  stand 
head  and  shoulders  over  the  rest.  (Excuse  my  ego,  but  it’s  true.) 


'My  favorite  color  is  green.  I  wear  it  all  the  time.  It’s  the 
favorite  color  of  my  canner  friends,  too— and  I  have  lots  of  them. 


'For  me,  getting  'canned’  is  an  inevitable  fate.  For  good  reasons, 
too.  Canning  me  is  profitable  business.  It  takes  fewer  well 
built  fellows  like  myself  to  fill  a  can  and— pardon  my  embar¬ 
rassment— I’m  exceptionally— shall  I  say—prolific? 


'No  small  families  from  my  seed.  Big,  rip-roarin’  youngsters 
and  lots  of  ’em! 


'Do  you  blame  me  for  being  proud?  Everybody  else  seems  to 
like  me.  They  say  I’m  the  best  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bush 
Bean  alive. 


'Want  to  know  a  little  more  about  my  character?  I’m  depend¬ 
able — always  the  same— but  just  try  me  out  sometime  for  your 
bean  pack  and  see  for  yourself. 


CLARKSBURG, WVA 


Americans  Oldest  Seed  House 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


BRISTOL,  PA. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

APACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


CPAlli! 

NATIONAL 


The  Season’s  coming  up! 
•  Team  up  NOW  with 
’’NATIONAL”  •  for  Cans 
and  Service  in  the  Season 
when  the  pace  is  fast.  • 
’’NATIONAL”  schedules 
clear  the  way  for  action. 
Timed  CAN  supplies  • 
SERVICE  day  to  day  • 
keep  Packs  moving. 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Inc. 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  • 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  .  110 


KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OFnCES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE. 811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


